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THE PINE FOREST IN THE ALPS. 



These was once a little boy whose name was 
Angelo. He lived in a village called Sallenches, 
amongst the mountains. It was a wild, lonely place ; 
and the mountains around it looked fierce and 
rugged* A long way down below the village, there 
was a valley, where there was just room enough for 
a river, and a narrow road, that ran beside it, leading 
to the nearest town, which was some leagues dis- 
tant. Upon the opposite side of the river, the 
mountains rose steep and straight, like the walls of 
a giant's castle. 

Angelo lived with his grandmother, a very old 
woman. Her hair was quite white, and was turned 
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back under a cap ; her face was dry and brown, like 
leather, and all over wrinkles ; but her eyes were 
so large and glittering that you would have been 
frightened if she had looked at you. Although her 
figure was very thin and stooping, yet, when she 
spoke, it was in a loud, clear voice that was quite 
startling. She used to sit at her cottage door 
spinning. She was dreadfully cross and ill-tern- 
pered, and the children were afraid of her ; for she 
not only scolded them if they came near her, and 
shook her distaff at them, but she used to mutter to 
herself, in a language they did not understand. 
Their fathers a^d mothers did not Uke her any more 
than the children ; but they were careful not to of- 
fend her, for they said she was a witch, and they 
believed she could do them much harm. They also 
said she was more than a hundred years old. She 
was not so much as that ; but, no doubt, she was of 
a very great age. She was not a native of the place, 
but nobody knew where she came from. So long 
as she was able to move about, she used to make 
journeys from home, to dispose of her spinning, it 
was supposed, but she never told any one what she 
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did ; and once, when she returned home from one 
of these journeys, she brought Angelo with her, and 
said he was her grand-child, and that his parents 
were dead. 

He was almost a baby, and had only just begun 
to walk. He grew up to be a very pretty child, 
with long bright curls and a delicate, fair skin, and 
was altogether different from the other children of 
the place, with their coal-black hair and sun-burnt 
faces. When he grew old enough, he used to take 
his grandmother's goats out to pasture. She had 
but two, and they were his playfellows; for the 
other children hated him and plagued him, and told 
him that his grandmother was a witch, and a wicked 
old woman. 

One reason why the neighbours were not fond of 
the old woman was, that she never went to chapel, 
and was never seen to make the sign of the cross; 
nor would she suffer Angelo to do so either. I do 
not know what the neighbours would have said or 
done to her if they had been left to themselves ; 
but the cur6 was a good man ; who often went to see 
her, and he told the people they must behave well 
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to her, and he set them the example. He used to 
speak kindly to Angelo whenever he saw him, and 
80 it happened that, partly out of respect for the 
cur^, and partly because they believed she had the 
power to do them mischief, the neighbours were 
tolerably kind to her, and took it in turns to help her 
in various ways, when she grew past her strength 
to do much for herself; but they never considered 
her as one of themselves. 

One night, when Angelo was about eight years 
old, he was awakened by a bright light, and saw 
that the bed, where his grandmother lay, was all on 
fire. There was a dreadful smoke and smell that 
nearly suffocated him ; and he ran out of doors 
screaming with affright. 

The nearest neighbours, roused from their sleep, 
came in haste to the spot ; but before they could 
enter the cottage, the roof fell in with a great noise, 
and the poor old woman was burned to death. 

The neighbours were obliged to look to their own 
safety, for the wind was high ; and, after the roof had 
&llen in, the fire blazed fiercely, and the wind carried 
large flakes of fire to a great distance. Some of 
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these settled upon the roofs of other cottages, and 
set them on fire. 

There was no water nearer than the river, which 
was a long way off; and the people were so stupified 
that none of them tried to do anjrthing, but stood 
shivering in the night air, watching all they had in 
the world burnt before their eyes. Happily, no 
other lives were lost and the wind fortunately 
changed ; so that the rest of the village escaped, 
and only the houses that stood nearest to the old 
woman's were destroyed. 

The neighbours, whose cottages had escaped, 
were very kind, and took the poor houseless people 
home with them. The fathers, mothers, and child- 
ren were so glad to find each other safe, that they 
did not think about the loss of their property: 
only poor little Angelo had nobody in the world 
left to care for him. At first, every body was too 
busy to think of him; and when he was recol- 
lected, he was thought to be in some other of the 
neighbour's houses. It was not until late the fol- 
lowing morning that Angelo was discovered Ijing, 
quite cold, and apparently dead, beside some great 
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6tones, beneath which, the legs of one of the poor 
goats could be seen. They had both been killed by 
the falling in of a waU. The neighbour took him 
up in his anns, and carried him to his own cot- 
tage. Angelo was not dead ; and after the neigh- 
bour's wife, whose name was Babbette, had rubbed 
his poor little stiffened limbs, and poured a few 
spoonfuls of warm milk down his throat, he opened 
his eyes ; but he could not recollect what had hap- 
pened. Babbette spoke kindly to him, and laid him 
down on the bed, for he was quite worn out. The 
warm covering Babbette placed over him was very 
comfortable; and in a few minutes he fell fast 
asleep. 

There was a great deal to be done in the village 
that day. Those who had sustained no damage, 
had to help those whose cottages had been burned, 
to recover what they could from the ruins, and to 
make the bare, black walls habitable once more. 
But, before they began to work, they began to talk, 
and to settle amongst themselves, how it was that 
the calamity had occurred. They all agreed that 
Angelo's grandmother was the cause of aU. Thus 
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the dread they iad ever felt of her was increased 
tenfold ; and they were firmly persuaded that it was 
her malice that had brought all this evil upon them. 
The silly people did not reflect that she had suf- 
fered more than all of them ; not only had she lost 
her life, but every thing she possessed in the world 
was destroyed. At last, that no one might ever 
rebuild her cottage, or live upon the spot, they all 
went in a body to the ruins, which were still 
smoking, and piled up stones and pieces of rock 
over them, and set up a large black cross over the 
whole. This, they thought, would drive all evil 
away : but they called it, in their own language, 
"the accursed spot;" and no one would, ever 
afterwards, pass the place after dusk ; and even in 
broad daylight, nobody liked to do so. This was 
very foolish of them ; but the worst of it was, that 
it made them very cruel and unfeeling towards 
Angelo, as you shall hear. 

It was late when Angelo awoke. No one was in 
the house. The sun was shining brightly into the 
place, and every thing looked strange and diflferent. 
He sat up and rubbed his eyes. He could not tell 
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where he was, nor recollect what had happened. 
He got off the bed, and ran out of doors. His 
grandmother's cottage was nowhere to be seen. 
The neighbours had just set up the black cross ; and 
all the boys in the village came shouting to Angelo, 
when they espied him, and began to jostle him and 
pull him about, shouting the while — 

'* The old witdi is dead and gone ; 
What must we do with the grandson." 

Angelo was terribly frightened, and tried to get 
away from them ; but they kept him amongst them, 
and would not let him go, until one of the men 
called out to them roughly to leave off playing, 
and come and make themselves useful. At the 
same moment Babbette, who from a distance had 
seen what was going on, darted amongst them and 
drove them off, and taking Angelo Tby the hand, 
led him back to the house. She took him into 
her lap, and spoke comfortably to him ; it was the 
first time in his little life that Angelo had been 
caressed, for his grandmother had never petted him. 
He felt as if he loved Babbette dearly, and was not 
so miserable. Babbette fed him herself with some 
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soup; and when it wbs all gone, she tied a little 
medal round his neck, which she firmly beUeved 
would keep all evil away from him, as it had been 
blessed. She bade him never to part with it, and to 
be a good boy. Babbette had no children of her 
own, and her heart was drawn to this poor little 
desolate boy ; out she knew that her husband would 
not allow her to keep him, and what was to become 
of him she did not know. She wished the cur^ 
would come home, that she might ask his advice ; 
and she thought that perhaps he would persuade 
her husband to let Angelo stay with them. 

A.ngelo did not know of all these perplexities: 
he was happier, poor child, than he had ever been 
before. But Babbette could not sit still nursing 
him any longer; she had a great deal to do about 
the house, as dhe had been helping her neighbours 
all day. She gave Angelo a little knife and a piece 
of wood, and bade him try to carve out something 
pretty for her. 

The Swiss are famous for the skill with which 
they carve objects in wood, many having no better 
tool for it than a little, common penknife, neither very 
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good nor very sharp. The children are encouraged 
to begin early, so that instead of cutting sticks, or 
hacking the furniture, they find it just as amusing 
to carve their bits of wood into something either 
pretty or useful. The cottages in which they live, 
being mostly built of wood, are generally adorned 
on the outside, with beautiful, carved work. Angelo 
had a very pretty notion of this work for so young 
a child. He had been accustomed to try to make 
different things whilst watching his goats, so instead 
of cutting his fingers, he began to shape a spoon for 
Babbette, and carved the handle of it in a twisted 
pattern, which was very ingenious. He took great 
pains, and became so much engrossed with his work, 
that for the time he forgot all his sorrows ; and he 
worked so hard, that the spoon was nearly finished 
by bed-time. He rose the next morning by day- 
light, to have it ready for breakfast ; and then he 
asked Babbette for another piece of seasoned wood, 
that he might make it into a cup for her to drink 
from* Babbette was glad that he had anything to 
amuse him, and she made him useful in many ways, 
80 that he was kept from thinking too much about 
^self. 
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Babbette and he grew fonder of each other every 
day. Her husband was very busy helping the 
neighbours to build up their houses; and as he 
took little notice of Angelo, Babbette began to hope 
that Angelo would remain and be their child. But 
one evening, about a week after the fire, a man 
entered the Village, driving two asses before him. 
He was a cruel, dreadful-looking man,-his hands 
and face were blackened with charcoal, — ^he wore a 
peaked hat and a goatskin jacket, with the hair 
outside,-his breeches scarcely reached to his knees, 
and his legs were bare ; only his shoes were fastened 
to his feet with straps, that crossed and re- crossed 
each other half way to his knee. He had fierce, 
black eyes, with great, shaggy brows, and a beard 
to match. He had a thick, knotted stick in his hand, 
at the end of which there was an iron pike, to assist 
in climbing the mountains. He struck his asses 
with his sticky and made them trot before him. 

It was drawing towards evening when he entered 
the village, and the people had most of them retired 
to their houses. He paused for a moment, to look 
at the ravages of the fire, and then he went for- 
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wards and knocked at the cottage of Babbette's 
husband. Babbette herself opened the door : and 
they were just sitting down to supper. At the 
sight of the stranger she started back. 

" Have you forgotten me, mistress ? It is long 
since I was here before." 

" It is Paul," said her husband, coming forwards. 
" He is come in good time." 

" Yes, my brother, here I am. We have had a 
long march ; and both I and my asses are ready for 
our supper." 

" Come in, then, and take my place by the fire, 
whilst I see to the beasts." 

The stranger came in without more words. Bab- 
bette told Angelo to take his litter away, and busied 
herself in taking off the fire a large black pan of 
steammg soup, and pouring it into wooden bowls 
for supper; but though she said nothing, it was 
easy to perceive that she was not pleased with this 
unexpected arrival. The stranger sat down in the 
best place by the fire, and glanced about sideways 
from under his scowling brows ; he could not look 
straight or steadily upon anything. 
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• 

^'I did not know you had a child/' said he, 
looking towards Angelo, who had moved to the 
window-seat. 

" He is not ours," replied Babbette, shortly. She 
could not bear that he should notice Angelo, it 
seemed like a wolf looking at a lamb. She bid 
Angelo go out to see if he could help her husband 
with the donkeys; but just then he came in^ and 
heard his brother's question. 

^^ No ; he is none of ours. He belongs to no one 
hereabouts." 

" Come to supper," said Babbette, who had been 
making a great clatter with the spoons and bowls, 
to drown their voices, and ordering sharply about, 
as though she were angry ; but she did not want 
Angelo to hear more. There was nothing for 
supper but the soup made of cabbage, some sour 
bread in the shape of a large rolUng-pin, and a 
cheese made of goat's milk. The stranger made 
short work with the soup ; but when it came to the 
cheese, he asked for something to drink, and his 
brother handed him a bottle of their country dder. 
It was wonderfully sour, but the people in those 
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parts thought it delicious. Their visitor was of a 
different opinion; he made a wry face, and drew 
from his pocket a large flask, which he put to his 
mouth, and after a hearty draught handed it to 
his brother, who was nearly choked at the first 
mouthful. 

" Too strong for you is it ? " said the other, with 
a grim smile. " Mix it with water then.'' 

" We are country people, and not fond of new 
fashions," said Babbette. 

"Who asked you to talk?" said her husband. 

Babbette was silent, she did not wish to irritat.e 
her husband, who had been in a fearfully bad 
humour ever since Angelo came. Babbette hurried 
him off to bed almost before supper was over, to 
get him out of her husband's sight; and whilst 
she busied herself with putting away the supper 
things, her husband and his brother feU L 
conversation. Neither Babbette nor her husband 
were proud of the relationship, for this brother was 
a very bad fellow. He had been sent to the galleys 
for robbery and violence, and. had narrowly escaped 
being hanged. After his liberation he had enlisted 
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for a soldier, and been discharged in consequence 
of an accident. He then took to going about the 
countrywith charcoal, sometimeswith pottery; but 
he led a rambUng life, never remaining long in a 
place. His brother had not seen him nor heard 
any tidings of him for several years ; but now that 
he had come in so unexpectedly, he could scarcely 
say that he was surprised. 

" Where do you live when you consider your- 
self at home, Paul ? " asked his brother at 
length. 

" I am at home wherever I happen to be ; but I 
live by the pine-forests, two days journey higher 
up amongst the mountains." 

" And you have never been all these years to 
see us ?" 

" No, why should I? you are none so glad to 
see me now that I am here. But you are become 
a rich man, seemingly, if one may judge by your 
keeping a child that is not yours." 

" I am not intending to keep him ; I am only 
waiting till the cur^ comes home, to say what must 
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be done with him ; I had better have let him die 
when he was so near it." 

** husband, how can you say so ? It is a wicked 
shame to be so hard-hearted and covetous, and no 
good will come to you if you turn away this poor 
orphan child." 

" There now !'' said her husband roughly, " when 
you once begin, there is no end of your talk. What 
is the child to you? I hate the sight of him." 

Babbette was a kind-hearted woman, but her tem- 
per was hot. She was indignant at bemg made 
•*to feel small," as she expressed it, before her 
husband's brother; she forgot her prudence, and 
began to upbraid her husband with his hard-heart- 
edness in very bitter words. 

"Come, come," said Paul, "no quarrelling; you 
can do that when I am gone. What would you 
say, my brother, if I were willing to remove this 
pretty bone of contention, and take him along with 
me, to help me to drive the asses, and to cut wood 
in the forest?" 

*' You!" said Babbette in a tone of horror. 

" Yes ; why not ? A boy like that would soon 
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be useful ; and to cut wood is a trade like any 
other: he must learn to do something. I had a 
boy once just his age, but he died; and I want 
some one in his place." 

. Babbette shuddered. She would now have given 
anything if she had kept her temper ; but she had 
exasperated her husband, and now he would go 
contrary to all she might say, for the pleasure of 
punishing her. 

"Do as you please," said Paul; "it is a fair 
offer. I will take him off your hands to-morrow, 
and will engage that he shall not come back upon 
them." 

On hearing these words, Babbette began to weep 
bitterly. At length, as if struck by a bright 
thought, she said, ^* But if the child will be usefol 
to you, he might be of use to us also." 

" Nonsense !" replied her husband roughly, " we 
did well enough without him. What do we want 
with him ? I am resolved, — ^yes, I am resolved, — 
that if Paul will take him, with Paul he shall go. 
Let us have no more words abo«t it. It is high 
time to go to bed." 

c 
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A bed had been made up beside the fire for Paul ; 
and shortly afterwards they all went to rest. 

Now, all this time Angelo had heard every word 
that passed, from the little closet where he lay ; and he 
was very frightened at the thought of being taken 
away by that dreadful-looking man into a strange 
place, and he began to consider within himself 
what he would do. He could not go to any of the 
neighbours, for he knew they would not take him ; 
so he just thought that he would creep softly out 
of bed, as soon as all was quiet, and hide himself 
somewhere until the stranger had departed, and 
then he could not be sent away. He lay quite still, 
until he thought every one was asleep, and then, 
scarcely daring to breathe, he groped his way across 
the kitchen towards the door, which he knew was 
never locked. He was close to it, and his hand 
upon the latch, when he felt himself suddenly 
clutched by the leg, and a gruff voice said, " Holloa ! 
where are you going ?" Angelo could not suppress 
a cry of terror. Babbette's husband called to know 
what was the matter. 

" Go back to bed, or it will be worse for you/' 
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said Paul ; '* you will not get out of this house until 
you go along with me/* 

Angelo felt as though he were melting away 
with terror. After giving his leg a vicious grip, 
that seemed as though it must break the bone, 
Paul relaxed his grasp, and Angelo was thankful 
to escape back to bed. Towards morning he fell 
asleep, and was awakened by Babbette, who was 
crying bitterly. She told him sorrowfully to get 
up and dress himself. He did not need much dress- 
ing; for his clothes were only a tattered jacket and 
trousers, and a pair of wooden sabots ; but Babbette 
brought him a pair of stockings, of her own knit- 
ting. She kissed him, and bid him be a good boy, 
and always to say his prayers night and morning. 

" But will God hear me, when I go away from 
here?" 

" To be sure, He will ; the cur^ tells us so. He 
said one day that, * The angel of His presence is 
about those that fear Him, to deliver them ;' and 
that * He is always near when we call upon Him.' 
So promise me that you will, and then I shall not 
feel so miserable," 
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" Do you think He will take care of me V^ asked 
Angelo ; " if I were sure of that, I should not feel 
afraid of anything. But He did not take care of 
grandmother; He let her be burned/' 

" Oh hush ! you must not talk in that way/' said 
Babbette ; " we do not know how that was ; but do 
you say your prayers, and you will have help, you 
will see." 

" Are you going to chatter there all day?" cried 
Babbette's husband. ^^Come and give us some 
breakfast : Paul wants to be off." 

" I am coming,*' said Babbette hastily. " Now 
give me one kiss; and do not cry. I cannot bear 
to see it." 

Angelo flung his arms round her neck, and 
sobbed till he was nearly choked. 

" Oh, my mammy, my mammy ! What shall I 
do? what shall I do?" 

** Hush, hush ! my darling. I will pray to God, 
and perhaps He will let you come back." 

" I won't go; I won't go." 

*' AVTio says * won't,' " cried a rough voice, and 
Babbette's husband came from the kitchen. 
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" Oh hush !'* whispered Babbette, holding Angelo 
closer to her. " Do not, do not hurt him," she 
cried, as her husband seized him roughly, and 
puUed him away. 

" Let me hear another sound, and he shall have 
something to cry for," said he, giving him a shake. 
« Now, are we to go without brealfast for this 
nonsense ? Come, see about it, will you ?" 

Babbette went sorrowfully enough into the 
kitchen. 

" What a piece of work you are making about 
nothing," said Paul, who was by chance in a good 
htimour ; " you are going to see the world, and you 
shall ride on one of the asses. You will never be a 
man, if you cry." 

** Oh, Paul, be good to the child," said Babbette 
in a low voice to him. 

" To be sure ; why not ? He will come back to 
you a rich man some day, and then you will think 
how foolish you would have been to keep him." 

Angelo could eat nothing ; but he left off cry- 
ing, and only a deep sob came from time to time. 
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Babbette went about the kitchen as though she did 
not know what she was doing. 

The asses \vere brought to the door ; Paul doubled 
an old sack, and placed it between the panniers of 
one of them, and lifted Angelo upon it. Babbette 
put a little bag into his hand, and went back hastily 
into the house. She sat alone beside the table, 
leaned down her head upon her arms: and even 
her husband did not venture to disturb her by say- 
ing anythmg. How long she remained there, she 
did not know ; but when she looked out of the cot- 
tage, the men were no longer to be seen. The 
drinking-cup which Angelo had been making for 
her the night before, lay amongst some chips in the 
window-siU. She picked them all carefully up, and 
put them by in a drawer, to which no one went 
but herself, and then she went about her household 
work, and did not speak a word, good or bad, to 
any one for the remainder of the day. 

When Angelo came to look into the bag which 
Babbette had given him at parting, he found in it 
some cakes made like rings, a few pieces of copper 
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money, and a picture, representing an angel with 
beautiful wings, and holding in its hand a tall, 
white lily ; also, there was the little knife with 
which he had done his carving. But, under pre- 
sent circumstances, the picture was the treasure 
of treasures; it was like finding a friend when 
he had fancied that, she, the only one he had in 
the world, had been left behind. Babbette had 
told him he " must say his prayers, and be a good 
boy " and that then God would take care of him. 
His old grandmother had often and often told him 
to be good, but Babbette had thrown a new light 
upon the matter, she had told him that if he were 
good, God would take care of him ; and here was a 
picture of the Angel she had talked about. Per- 
haps, if he had not been so lonely and so miserable, 
he would not have thought of all this ; but now he 
clung to the thought that God would hear him and 
take care of him, it was the only hope he had in 
the world. What being a good boy meant, he did 
not very well know, but he thought that he would 
pray to God, and then perhaps He would let the 
Angel teach him. He did this exactly as if he had 
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been asking Babbette for anything he wanted^ and 
then he began to look about him. He had never 
been a mile from home in his life before, and it 
was quite a new thing to ride upon the ass. 

Paul did not talk, nor appear to take any notice 
of him, but whistled and kept his donkeys at a smart 
pace. The country grew wilder as they proceeded ; 
and they continued to ascend the mountains that lay 
beyond Sallenches. Towards the middle of the 
day they stopped to rest under a rock that over- 
hung the road,- and the donkeys were turned loose 
to graze upon what they could find growing. Bab- 
bette had filled Paul's waUet with everything she 
could spare ; not for the love of him certainly, but 
for the sake of Angelo, that he might fare the 
better for one day, at least. Paul was in a graxji- 
ous mood ; and gave some of the best morsels to 
Angelo. 

" Well, youngster J so you have dried your tears? 
You find that I am not going to eat you. If you 
are only a good lad, and do all I tell you, 1 will 
make a man of you ; but it must be all I bid you, 
mind that." 
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'' Yes, I wiU try," said Angdo, meekly. 

They resumed their journey up the mountain ; 
the way grew steeper and rougher ; sometimes the 
path was so narrow and broken, that it seemed as 
though they must fall down into the vaUey be- 
neath, where the river could scarcely be seen, and 
where the tall pine trees were ^growing so far down 
below, that they looked no larger than gooseberry- 
bushes. The asses were very sure-footed, however ; 
and Paul trod as firmly as a wild goat. Soon 
afterwards, a white mist, which had been long fol- 
lowing them, overtook them, and began to descend 
in the shape of a small, thick rain ; the air became 
like ground glass, and Angelo could not see over 
the ears of the donkey. The rain soon penetrated 
through his scanty clothing ; and the air was bitterly 
raw and cold. He began to cry, but very softly to 
himself: he begged the Angel to make him warm 
and comfortable ; but instead of that, everything 
grew colder and darker every moment. 

' Paul appeared to feel a surly kind of compassion 
for the child, and threw a coarse sack over his 
shoulders. 
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" Come, there is a village hereabouts, where we 
wiU stop for the night, and there will be a fire, 
where you may warm yourself — ^we shall be there 
in a few minutes." 

He laid hold of the ass's bridle as he spoke, and 
led the one upon which Angelo was seated, down a 
steep descent that branched away from the road 
they were travelling, and after a few moments they 
arrived at a small village, or rather a few huts, 
which stood in the hollow of a steep mountain. 

A hideous old woman, whose throat hung down 
like a bag, was just coming out of her door. 

"Can you give us a night's lodging, goody?" 
asked Paul. 

So she bade them to enter; but Angelo was so 
stiffened with cold and fatigue, that he could not 
walk when lifted from the pannier. The old woman 
was very compassionate, she took off his wet clothes 
and put him to bed, and gave him some bread and 
milk. He was too tired to speak, but he just re- 
collected his prayers, and muttered to himself — 
" Please, God, do not let Babbette cry, and make 
-'^e a good boy," then he fell asleep. 
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The next morning he was very stiff and sore, 
but he got up when Paul told him. Doing as he 
was bid was the one thing that the poor child knew 
to be right, and he did it. The old woman had 
dried his clothes, and upon going away she put a 
piece of honey-comb into his hand ; it was the first 
time Angelo had tasted honey. 

All that day Paul was surly, and when he spoke 
to Angelo, it was in a brutal manner. Towards 
evening they struck up a steep, narrow path to 
the left, that brought them to a village on the 
ledge of a rock. It consisted of a few miserable 
houses, built of blocks of stone, or rather of the 
rocks that lay piled in all directions, as though 
some great mountain had been shivered to pieces. 
The houses were rudely put together, without any 
cement; there were no windows, long spaces were 
left for air and light. Some of the cottages were 
without doors. The men looked something like 
Paul. The women were dirty, and many of them 
had the same kind of hideous swelling as the old 
woman. The children were playing about, and 
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looked like beggars. Everybody came out to see 
them. 

" Why, Paul," cried one man to him, *' you have 
another boy. Whence did he come from ? Who 
let you have his child ?" 

" He is nobody's child," growled Paul, " my bro- 
ther gave him to me ; and what have you to say 
against it ?" 

" Oh, nothing ; there will be no one to ask ques- 
tions, if there should be another accident. All the 
boys you bring here to work for you, meet with 
accidents," 

Paul made no reply, but glanced fiercely on the 
speaker, and quickened his steps towards a hut 
that looked a degree more ruinous than any of the 
rest. It had a door, but it was half off its hinges. 
A bed in one corner, a broken table, and a few 
stools, were all the furniture. Paul drove the asses 
into a shed attached to the cottage, and seeing 
Angelo standing, not knowing what he was to do, 
he said, in a sharp tone — '^Come, do not stand 
there, like a fool, fetch some wood to light a fire." 
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" Where is it, please?" asked Angelo, timidly. 

" How should I know? There is plenty in the 
forest," 

Angelo looked bewildered, as well he might ; but 
he quietly left the hut, and meeting the man who 
bad first spoken to them, he said, ^' Please, sir, to 
tell me the road to the forest?" 

** It will be dark there ; what do you want with 
the forest, at this time of day ?" 

" To get some wood to make a fire please, sir. 
Paul sent me." 

" Come with me, I wiU give you a faggot. You 
must not go to the forest alone, the wolf would 
take you." 

Angelo was very thankful for the faggot ; but he 
began to think about the forest and the wolf, and 
to feel afraid of what he would have to do to- 
morrow. Probably Paul had expected some such 
solution of the difficulty, for when Angelo returned 
after a few minutes, bearing in his arms a bundle 
of faggots as large as himself, he expressed no sur- 
prise, but merely bade him lay them down, and 
go to fetch some water. Angelo could scarcely 
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stand, he was so tired ; but he took up the large, 
earthenware pitcher, and went silently towards 
a clear rill of water, which he remembered to 
have seen falling from the rocks as they entered 
the village. But the pitcher was heavy, and 
the pieces of rock about the spring were large 
and sHppery. He filled the pitcher, with some 
difficulty^ but in taking it up again he lost 
his footing and fell; the pitcher was broken to 
pieces, and his hand was cut against the sharp 
stones. 

" Get up, little one," said a woman's voice. " I 
would not be you for something," 

"Oh! what must I do?" said Angelo, sobbing 
piteously, from fright and pain. 

"He will beat you; he always beats his boys, 
for something or for nothing, as the case may hap- 
pen. Poor thing, you look as though a blow would 
break you to pieces, like your pitcher. Take this 
to him, and tell him Mother Jeannette has kept the 
pitcher." 

"Where have you been so long?" cried Paul, 
savagely. 
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" Please, I fell down ; but Mother Jeannette has 
sent some milk." 

** You have broken the pitcher, you mean ! but 
I will teach you the road to the well, another 
time." 

With this, he aimed a blow at Angelo ; but the 
child shrank on one side, and it fell upon the bowl 
of milk, which was all spilled upon the ground. 
This only made Paul more angry; and Angelo 
nearly died with terror, when he saw Paul take up 
the strap that fastened the asses' panniers. He 
tried to creep away, but Paul seized him by his 
long, curling hair, and began to lash him furiously. 
Angelo screamed with pain, but the blows came 
heavier and faster, till he felt himself snatched 
away and carried under Jeanette's arm out of the 
hut. 

" Poor little fellow ! It is a shame to beat such 
a mite of a child ! But come, be a man, and don't 
cry; he has not broken any bones, and we will 
soon cure the pain." 

She washed his bruises, with salt and water, 
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and nibbed them with oil ; and put him into her 
own bed to sleep. 

His prayer that nighty was " Please God do not 
let Paul beat me ; and make me a good boy." 

He soon fell asleep ; but the next morning, when 
he awoke, he was so sore and stiff, that he could 
not move without dreadful pain. 

"You must get up;" said Jeannette, " I dare not 
keep you any longer. He will have forgotten 
everything this morning; do not let him see you 
cry. Another time, when you see him drinking 
out of that stone bottle, get out of his way ; you 
can run here." 

She put some more oil to his bruises, which were 
now quite black; and giving him a draught of 
milk, and a hard crust in his hand, bid him run. 

"What must 1 do, if he is not awake?" 

" Light the fire, if you know how ; fetch some 
water, and make yourself handy, it will put him 
in a good humour." 

" I used to light the fire for grandmother; " said 
Angelo. 

" Well, there, do it now ; and he won't beat you." 
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It was with fear and trembling, that Angelo 
crept back to the hut ; his master lay snoring on 
the floor, with a large stone jar beside him. An- 
gelo began softly to kindle the fire ; there was no 
chimney, the smoke foimd its own way out through 
the crevices of the walls and through the opening 
for the window, as well as it could. It soon 
blazed brightly, and then Angelo went to the 
spring for water; he met with no accident this 
time, and then, as there was nothing more to 
do, he crouched down by the fire, until his master 
should awake. 

At last, Paul opened his eyes ; and Angelo, tried 
to creep out of sight. Paul stretched himself 
violently, and seeing the pail of water, he took a 
long draught ; then, looking at Angelo, who was in 
the comer, he nodded to him, and said, lazily, 
" Come, we shall be friends, if you go on so; where 
is the breakfast?" 

This AngSo could not tell, for nothing eatable 

was to be seen ; but Paul took out of his bag, a 

few broken pieces of coarse, black bread, and some 

' hard cheese ; he gave some to Angelo, who washed 
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them down with water ; and felt thankful that his 
master seemed content, with him. As soon as this 
scanty meal was ended, Paul bid Angelo loose, the 
asses, for they must be off to the forest. 

At the word. Forest, Angelo's heart sank, he 
recollected what the man had said about the wolf; 
but he was more afraid of Paul, so he did not 
speak, but did as he was bid. 

All the village was by this time astir; some 
were going to their fields, and some were driving 
their asses before them to the forest ; the women 
were busy in the houses, and some little children 
were playing about. 

When they had passed the village, which had 
not more than a dozen scattered houses, they 
turned aside into the dark, pine forest, where there 
is only a green twilight, and the tall pine trees 
grow amongst large blocks of mountain rock, 
covered with moss, and long, thin grass. 

The air was quite silent, nothing could be heard 
except the sound of the river, far down below 
them, as it rushed over the rocks that stood in its 
way. The dim, silent loneliness of the place^ was 
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awful ; and Angelo, who had never entered a forest 
before, felt himself half dead with terror, of 
he knew not what. But Paul knew the forest, 
and every pathway in it ; he strode along, tiU they 
came to a spot which had been somewhat cleared, 
where the ground was blackened with marks of 
fire, and several trees, already felled, lay around : 
other men and boys from the village, were arrived, 
but Paul was the most skilful woodman among 
them, and they were waiting for him. 

A large tree was marked and cut down, Angelo 
and the younger ones were set to lop off the 
small branches. It was an exciting scene, Angelo 
worked his best, and forgot all his woes and 
bruises, Paul did not strike him the whole day ; 
he even said he was "a handy little fellow." 
But when they got home at nighty Angelo was so 
tired, that he fell asleep over his supper, and did 
not awake until the next morning, when Paul 
roused him with a rough shake, although he had 
had no other bed than the floor. This was his 
usual life ; but sometimes they went with the asses 
to the nearest town, to sell charcoal and fire-wood,. 
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and here Paul always laid in a stock of liquor, 
on which he got drunk, for many days. His 
temper then was so savage, that it was a wonder 
he did not kill poor Angelo in some of his fits of 
fury ; for at those times he did not know what he was 
saying or doing. Jeannette was generally on the 
watch, to rescue the poor child out of his hands, 
but she could not always save him from dreadful 
beatings. He was kept so hard at work all day 
long, cutting wood, binding it into faggots, and 
piling them in stacks, that he had no time to play ; 
indeed, at the end of the day's work, he was always 
far too tired for any thing but sleep. His bed 
was nothing but a handful of straw, in one comer 
of the hut, and an old, dirty, ragged blanket. He 
never knew what it was to have as much as he 
could eat, so he was always hungry; and the poor 
child must have starved, if Jeannette and the neigh- 
bours had not given him an occasional crust, or a cup 
of milk. But, worse than hard work, and hard 
blowfii, or, even himger itself, was, that there was 
no one to teach him anything good. The people 
in this village lived like heathens, there was no 
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chapel and no cur^ ; the men all got drunk like Paul, 
when they had the opportunity, none of them 
were so brutal and violent, but they were coarse 
and stupid as their own asses. 

Angelo never forgot what Babette had told him 
about the angel ; and it had taken a deep hold of his 
childish heart ; he believed that God and the good 
angel could hear him when he spoke^ and see him, 
although he could not see them; and the more 
miserable and lonely he was, the more he thought 
about them. He talked softly to himself, and told 
the angel everything, as he would have done to a 
playfellow; he believed the angel was just like the 
picture Babette had given him, with beautiful crim^ 
son wings, splashed with gold, and holding a lily 
in its hand. 

So time passed on. He had been with Paul some 
months; it was now late in September, and the 
days were growing short. One day, it happened 
that Paul had been very bad-tempered, and had 
struck Angelo several times, and said that he 
wished him dead, because some of the faggots had 
been too slightly bound together, and others had 
not been piled exactly as he wished. Angelo was 
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very miserable, and sat down under a tree at 
dinner time, and cried bitterly, wishing he were 
dead in reality, to be out of the reach of Paul. 

When he went home that night, after putting 
the asses in the shed, and giving them their fodder, 
he found Paul drinking out of the stone bottle, 
which had been replenished within a few days. 
Paul told him, before he eat his supper, to go back 
to the forest to fetch his axe. Now Angelo had 
never got over his dread of the forest; he was 
afraid to be alone there, even in the daylight, and 
now the night was coming on, he showed no haste 
to depart ; he was afraid of Paul, but he was more 
afraid of the forest. 

" Do not let me go to-night, please do not. I 
am so afraid." 

" 1 will give you something to be afraid of," 
said Paul savagely, and he laid hold of the terrible 
strap. "Will you go? or do you want a taste 
of this?" 

Angelo moved towards the door, to get out of 
his way, when Paul said, in a slow, quiet voice, and 
a look that made his blood run cold, ^' If you do 
not go at once, I will cut you to pieces." 
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Angelo went out of the hut, intending to take 
refuge with Jeannette; but Paul followed, and 
stood at the door to watch him. Angelo went 
slowly, slowly up the village. Those who saw him 
pass thought he was going for water; but one man, 
seeing him stand still a moment, and then turn up 
the path that led into the forest, said, " What can 
the child want in the forest at this time ?" and that 
was the last that any of them ever saw of Angelo. 

The next morning, when Paul awoke from his 
drunken sleep, he looked round for the child, but he 
was not there, nor was the fire lighted, nor the water 
fetched. 

'* He is at Jeannette's, and afraid to come back," 
said Paul to himself ; " going there shall not save 
him from a beating." 

But he had not been near Jeannette, nor had any 
of the neighbours seen him since he went up the 
village the evening before. 

" I heard you threaten to cut him to pieces," said 
one man; "perhaps he is afraid to come back." 

All the people in the village were very fond of 
Angelo ; and when it was known he was lost, they 
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all turned out to look for him. They went first to 
the faggot-stack; Paul's axe was lying where he 
had left it, but there was no Angelo. The great 
blocks of rock that lay overthrown around, were 
covered with moss, and were slippery from recent 
rain ; if Angelo had strayed from the pathway, and 
become entangled among them, there was little hope 
that he would be found alive ; but no traces of him 
were to be seen, until, after a search of several 
hours, one man saw something white a good way 
down below them. He scrambled down, and found 
the little bag that Angelo had always carried round 
his neck, where Babbette had placed it ; the picture 
of the angel, the knife, and a small piece of wood, 
with the beginning of a flower carved upon it, were 
all the bag contained ; and now no one doubted but 
that poor Angelo had missed his way, lost his foot- 
ing, and had fallen down into some of the deep 
chasms between the rocks. Everybody was very 
sorrowful to think that he had come to such a dis- 
mal end. But it was a wild, solitary paii; of the 
country, and there was no magistrate to take notice 
of Angelo's disappearance, or to call Paul to a^ccount. 
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The people went back to their homes, and all 
went on as before, except that from that day no 
one liked to speak to Paul, the children hid 
themselves when they saw him coming, or their 
mothers would dart out of the house, and snatch 
them in, if he passed by. He felt that they thought 
him a murderer ; he was very miserable, far more 
miserable than ever he had made Angelo, or any of 
his other boys : he drank more than ever out of his 
stone bottle, and said such dreadful things that no 
one durst pass by his cottage. 

One morning, not long after Angelo had disap- 
peared, Paul took his axe, and driving his asses 
before him, went away out of the village, and never 
came back to it again. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Poor little Angelo had not fallen down that deep 
gap between two rocks, where his bag was found 
but all through that terrible night he was in the 
midst of many and great dangers; and if he were 
preserved in life, it was through the good provi- 
dence of Him " to whom the darkness and the light 
are both alike." He guided the steps of Angelo, 
and took care of him when he had no friend in the 
world, and was driven out into this^dark, wild 
forest amongst the mountains. Angelo entered the 
forest in an agony of fear ; the trees took all man- 
ner of frightful and fantastic shapes in the deepen- 
ing gloom ; there were strange noises, which in day- 
light would have been unheeded, but which at that 
hour seemed to be unearthly ; the distant rushing 
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of the river, the sound of great stones and pieces of 
rock rolling down into the valley beneath, the 
creaking of the wind amongst the branches of the 
trees, and, most terrible of all, a dismal sound, that 
he fancied was the cry of wolves in the distance, 
but it was only the scream of the owl. AU these 
made his heart sink within him for fear ; but he 
prayed to God to let the angel help him. He put 
his hand into the bag that held his treasures, and 
at that moment he stumbled over a fallen tree ; the 
string of his bag broke, and the fall jerked it out of 
his hand, down the steep place where it was found, 
and where, if he too had fallen, he could not have 
escaped with life. But he was guided safely, 
although he had long since lost his way, and knew 
not whither he went. At length, worn out with 
fatigue, cut and bruised by his falls amongst the 
rocks, he sat down at the foot of a tree ; and finding 
it hollow, he crept into it, and fell asleep. He was 
awakened the next morning by the sound of a most 
lovely melody ; he had never before heard anything 
like it ; and he thought it must be made by his angel. 
Angelo had, in the course of the night, wandered 
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very far from the village where he had lived with 
Paul, and had descended the other side of the 
mountain, where there was another village, on the 
opposite edge of the forest. He was stiff with cold 
and fatigue, and did not recollect how he came 
there; but he arose, and went in the direction 
whence the sounds appeared to come. In a little 
while he saw a chapel in a niche of rocks ; a num- 
ber of villagers were coming from the door, one of 
whom carried a little infant, which had just been 
christened. They none of them saw Angelo, who 
was concealed by a rock, and they were going fur- 
ther down into the valley; but the cur6, who left 
the chapel last, came up a winding path, exactly to 
the spot where Angelo was standing. 

'^ Who are you, my poor little boy, and where do 
you come from ?'' he asked, looking at him com- 
passionately ; for Angelo had lost both his sabots, 
his feet were bleeding, and his clothes were torn. 

Angelo looked at him, but did not reply. 

The cur^ spoke again, and Angelo began to cry ; 

being worn out for want of food. The cur^ took 

*;he hand, and said, " Come along with me, 
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poor child." He led him to his house, close to the 
chapel, and calling his servant, bade her wash his 
poor, little, bleeding feet, whilst he himself prepared 
a large bowl of hot milk and bread. 

"Poor little boy!" said the compassionate old 
woman, "he has wandered far. He belongs to 
somebody who will be sorry enough, not knowing 
he has fallen into good hands." 

" No ; there is nobody who will be sorry about 
me, only Paul, and he will beat me for having lost 
my way." 

" And who is Paul, my little man ?" 

" Paul ? — he is the man they gave me to, when 
grandmother was burned." 

■ 

" They gave you ! Who gave you ? Have you 
no father or mother?" 

" No, I never had. I had grandmother." 

"And who is Paul?" 

" A man in the village up yonder ; he has asses, 
and cuts wood, and makes charcoal. I must go 
back, or he will kill me. And I could not find his 
hatchet. Oh, what shall I do?" 
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^^ Come, do not cry, little man ; and we will see 
what can be done. Yoa shall not go back yet." 

This promise consoled Angelo a little ; and, under 
the influence of the good fire and the good break- 
fast, he fell asleep in his chair. The cur6 took him 
up and laid him in his own bed, and came back to 
consult with Madame Mol^, his only domestic, as 
to what was to be done with him. 

^^ He is nothing but skin and bone, and all over 
marks of blows and bruises. He has been starved 
and ill-used," said Madame Mol^ ; '^ it is a shame 
to see him." 

" I wonder who he belongs to,*' said the cur6. 

" He is too pretty to be one of the children in 
that village over on the other side. I have been told 
that they do not live like human beings, and are 
worse than heathens," said the housekeeper. 

" Hush," replied her master, " we are not to 
speak ill of our neighbours; and, besides, it does 
this poor child no good." 

" If we find that he really belongs to nobody, as 
he says, might we not keep him, sir? One would 
not turn away a masterless dog if it came to one ; 
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and this child seems to have been sent by Provi- 
dence." 

" We will see about it; we will see about it; but 
meanwhile, we have had no breakfast, and I am 
hungry." 

*' Well, to be sure, only think that I was forget- 
ting you!'' and the old woman bustled about. 

Angelo had drunk up nearly all the mUk; but 
neither Madame Mol^ nor her master cared for 
that. 

After breakfast she went to look at Angelo, who 
still slept; but he was tossing and moaning in 
his sleep: sometimes screaming and begging for 
mercy. She called her master, who declared he was 
in a fever. 

For some days Angelo was very ill, and it seemed 
as though he must die. He was delirious, and went 
over all his past life ; sometimes he took Madame 
MoM for Babbette, and sometimes for Paul ; but 
through all he was good and patient. The cur6 
and the housekeeper both grew very fond of him ; 
and the cur6 determined to keep him, and not let him 
return to the man who had treated him so ill. 
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When Angelo was able to speak, and to sit up, 
the cur6 questioned him about his former life. 
Angelo told all he knew ; and the eur^ understood 
it better than he did. There was no more scruple 
about the right to take him away from his cruel 
master. 

" Will you remain with me and Madame M0I6," 
«aid he, one day, " instead of going back to Paul ?" 

" Oh, if I might !" cried the child, with his eyes 
sparkling ; " but what will Paul say if he find me 
out? He will beat me with the strap." 

" I will take care of you. I do not think Paul 
will come here ; and if he does he shall not have 
you again.'^ 

Angelo's lips moved. 

" What are you saying my child ?" 

" I am thanking God, and telling my angel." 

^^ He is not a heathen then," said Madame 
M0I6.'' 

" Who taught you that ?" 

'* Babbette told me I might pray to God; and I 
asked Him to let me stay here." 

" And so you shall, dear child," said the cur^. 
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'' In all your ways acknowledge God, and he shall 
bring it to pass." 

" But when I was with Paul, I used to pray to 
him to make me a good boy, and not to let Paul 
beat me, but Paul beat me nearly every day ; so I 
suppose I was not made good. They do not beat 
good boys, do they ?" 

" God has many lessons for us to learn," replied 
the cur6, smiling ; ^^ trust and patience are the first. 
We must wait His time and His way of answering 
us. But now tell me, has He not delivered you 
from Paul? Did He not preserve you in the forest, 
when you had lost your way among the rocks ? and 
has He not sent you here to me, that you might be 
further taught in His ways ?" 

^' And was it God who did all that for me ?" 
asked Angelo, with awe. 

^^ My child. He does more for us all than we can 
either ask or think. He loves us more than we can 
love any earthly friend. He is always near us ; and 
He never forgets us. 3ut now go and tell Madame 
Mol^ that you are to remain here ; and tell her she 
must find you in work." 

E 
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Angelo ran off. His heart was quite full, and he 
wanted to do something to shew his friends how 
thankful he felt for all their kindness. 

That same day the cur6 went to the chief magis- 
trate of the district, who lived at a town some miles 
off, and told him the circumstances under which 
Angelo had come to him, and obtained his au-* 
thority to keep the child from any claimants who 
could not prove a right of relationship. 

He had a neat suit of peasant's clothes made for 
Angelo, and gave him shirts and stockings, neither 
of which he had ever possessed before, except the 
one pair of stockings which Babbette gave him when 
he was taken away from her. Madame M0I6 washed 
him and trimmed his hair, which had become sadly 
wild and tangled. When he was dressed, no one 
could have recognized the poor little miserable 
wanderer who had come to the'village. 

From that day Angdo's life became a happy one. 
He did all he could to prove his gratitude to his 
kind friends ; and it was wonderful how useful such 
a little fellow contrived to make himself. He 
fetched wood and water for Madame Mol^; he 
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worked in the garden; he milked the cow, and 
drove her to pasture. Under Paul's teaching, he 
had become a clever workman for his age ; and he 
employed his leisure moments in building up quite 
a beautiful stack of fire-wood, against the winter. 
King Solomon says, ** A child may be known by his 
doings ;" and no one could have seen Angelo with- 
out perceiving that the one idea with which he 
worked was love. 

The cur6 soon found that no one had been at the 
pains to teach him an3rthing good, except the few 
words that Babbette had said to him, and these 
words sank into his heart. He had borne them in 
his mind, and fulfilled them as well as he knew how, 
during the weary months he had been under Paul. 
And now the time was come, when he was to be 
taught further how to love and serve God, which 
is the only purpose for which either men or angels 
were created. 

The cur6 placed Angelo in the class of children 
whom he instructed every evening, in the sacred 
doctrines and practice of reUgion. He was never 
weary of hearing about God and Jesus Christ, and 
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the angels; and about heaven, where the angels 
dwell in His presence, holy and perfect for ever ; and 
about the holy men who had lived upon earth, and 
who had loved Grod before all things- Angelo desired 
with aU his heart that he might be Uke them. But 
the great joy of his life was, when he was taken to 
-chapel for the first time. The sound of the organ 
seemed more beautiful than even the bells ; and the 
solemn yet joyfiil singing of the congregation, made 
him think that he must be really in the heaven of 
which he had heard. He wished that he too might 
join iQ these heavenly sounds, and then he thought 
he should desire to do nothing else all his days. 

After he left the chapel, Angelo wandered away 
into the fields by himself; he wanted to be alone. 
He lay down upon the grass, under the shadow of 
-a rock, beside the waterfall that was in the valley 
^beyond the curb's fields. His heart was filled with 
new, strange thoughts ; everything he saw looked 
quite different to what it had ever done before — 
the grass, and the rocks, and the ^ingmg^birds 
seemed to have a meaning. He lay quite still, not 
frightened, but «.we •struck, as he thought diat it 
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was God Himself who had made all these things 
they were really and actually "the work of His 
hands." He had never thought of this before ; but 
now he looked at all the objects around him with 
awe and reverence, and wondered if they would 
ever speak to him and tell him about God. He lay 
in the same spot without stirring, pondering these 
things in his mind. He was at last aroused by the 
sound of voices calling his name; and when he 
looked up, he saw the cur^, who, alarmed at his 
absence, had come himself to look for bim. 

" My child," said he, " where have you been ? I 
have sent in all directions to look for you. I feared 
you had met with some accident." 

" I have been here all the time. I did not know 
it was so late. Has Madame Mol4 wanted me ? " 

" No ; but she has been anxious about you, and 
supper is ready." 

The table was laid for supper when they arrived, 
and a bright fire was burning in the kitchen, which 
was very pleasant, for the evenings were cold. 
Angelo had never thought of food, although he had 
not eaten since breakfast. Madame Mol^ had made 
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a cake, and it was not until he began to eat that 
he discovered how hungry he was. 

Madame Mol^ watched the disappearance of her 
cake with great satisfaction. " You find it good 
do you, little one ? " asked she, laughing. 

" Ah, yes I and you are good too. How came 
you to think of it ?" 

" Well, I do not just know. I wished to give 
you a treat. But what have you been doing with 
yourself all day?" 

" I have been out by the waterfall beyond the 
fields. I did not know how time went on." 

Angelo could not have spoken to any one of the 
thoughts that had been in his heart all day, and he 
hoped Madame Mol4 would not ask him any ques- 
tions; but Madame MoM was inquisitive. She 
liked always to know everything ; and no one could 
ever tell her all she wanted to hear about a thing. 
She began to ask Angelo how it had happened that 
he forgot dinner time, and what else he could be 
thinking about. 

Angelo was silent, and looked distressed. The 
cur6, who was watching him, came to his assistance, 
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and said — " It is all quite right. The child has my 
blessing ; but 1 do not wish him to be questioned." 

Angelo felt very grateful, and wondered how the 
cur6 came to understand his feelings so well. 

Madame Mol4 tossed her head, and began to 
make a clatter with the supper things ; and Angelo 
got up to help ; for he feared she was vexed. 

When he went to bed that night, the cur^ laid 
his hands upon his head and said — '^ God bless 
jou, my child; and when He gives you good 
thoughts, as He has done this day, keep them in 
silence, for talking hinders much good." 

After he was in bed, Angelo began to think what 
tlere was he could do to shew his affection for 
TSkdame M0I6; but he fell asleep in the midst. 
Tie thought, however, was always in his heart, 
and came out, without his being aware, in every- 
thug he did. 

The cur6 was accustomed to allow the elder chil- 
drm of the village, as a great privilege, to take it 
by turns to sweep the chapel, trim the lamps, and 
do ill that was needful for the service of the sanc- 
tuay. To Angelo's imspeakable delight, he was 
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allowed to join them, although he was by far the 
youngest amongst them. 

As the winter came on, and there was less to do 
out of doors, the cur^ taught him to read and write. 
He took up his old habit of carving objects in 
wood. He made a box for Madame Mol^, carved 
all over with shapes of his own devices. Madame 
M0I6 was extremely proud of her box, and even 
the cur6 admired it so much, that Angelo wondered 
whether he would ever be able to carve anything 
that would be worth placing in the chapel. 

Angelo was now a very happy child, but verj 
quiet. He did not care for play, like other chil- 
dren, or for companions of his own age. Tie 
lonely life he had led with his grandmother, and 
afterwards, the hardship and ill Usage he suffered 
with Paul, had left his spirit subdued ; his heart, te- 
sides, was now filled with other thoughts. He ^s 
so gentle and affectionate, that everybody in te 
village loved him ; but he seemed to be separated 
from them by a shining veil. He was, in tnfch, 
always thinking to himself about the celestial city, 
where God and the angels dwelt, with the clear md 
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shining river of the Water of Life running in the 
midst — ^the city which God Himself had builded 
« of pure gold like clear glass," which was not 
lighted by the sun or the moon, but by His glory, 
which was the light of it ; and he thought of the 
beautiful, shining angels, whose home is there, but 
who leave it to come and bring help to those who 
need it upon earth. He had been struck with the 
psalm which the cur^ had read in chapel about the 
"angels that excel in strength— ministers of Him 
to do His pleasure, hearkening to the voice of His 
word," When he was not engaged in his other em- 
ployments for Madame MoM or the cur^, he liked 
to lie under a tree, meditating upon these things, 
and endeavouring to carve beautiful shapes, like 
those he saw in his thoughts. This was the only 
play he cared about. 

One day a stranger arrived to visit the cur^. He 
was a tall, grave, majestic-looking man. He had a 
long beard, half way down his breast, and he was 
dressed in rich garments, of a fashion altogether 
diflferent to those worn by the villagers. Upon his 
head was a velvet cap, in which a feather was fas- 
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tened by a rich jewel. The cur^ seemed more de- 
lighted than Angelo had ever seen him; and Ma« 
dame M0I6 set to work to prepare the best dinner 
she knew how to cook : there was plenty for Angelo 
to do that day. 

In the evening the cur6 sent for Angelo into the 
parlour. Angelo was sitting in the chimney-corner, 
beside Madame M0I6, silently carving a bunch of 
liUes,but wondering within his mind about the 
majesticlooking stranger: and his heart beat when 
he entered the parlour. The cur6 and the stranger 
were seated at a table. A small-framed picture lay 
between them. 

" This is the child of whom I spoke to you," 
said the cur6. 

The stranger fixed his large, calm eyes upon 
Angelo, and said, in a soft melodious voice, " My 
friend here tells me that you are skilful to do carved 
work in wood. Will you let me see some samples 
of your cunning ? " 

" Do so, Angelo," said the cur^. 

Angelo obeyed. 

The stranger looked at the different objects in 
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silence. At length he lifted the green silk curtain 
from the picture upon the table, and held it up 
before Angelo. The child's eyes sparkled, his 
cheeks flushed as he gazed upon it. ^' My angels I 
my angels ! Yes, that is as I have tried to think 
of them ; but they never appeared to me clear and 
beautiful, like those." Underneath the picture was 
written, " Come ye blessed, and inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you." The angels were meeting and 
rejoicing over those who had been found faithftd- 
It was marvellously beautiful. The whole picture 
seemed to be painted with light and gold, like the 
bright clouds at sunset. 

*'HewiUdo," said the stranger, who had watched 
him. 

Angelo was engrossed in gazing upon the pic- 
ture, and did not hear. 

« You like that?" said he, laying his hand upon 
the boy's shoulder. 

Angelo turned his look upon the stranger, but 
did not reply. 

" Well, I did it. I am a painter ; I live in a 
city far from hence, called Rome. K you will 
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come with me, I will teach you all I know ; you,* 
too, shall be a painter." 

Angelo looked bewildered, from the stranger to 
the car6. 

" Well, Angelo, what do you say. Will you go 
with my friend ?" 

** And leave you and Madame M0I6 — ^how can 
I ? Will you come, too ?" 

" No, my child ; our lot lies here. But for you 
it is different, you can never learn to be a painter 
here." 

" I will stay with you," said Angelo. 

" Gently, my child. God has given you a talent 
which you must learn to use. You remember the 
parable of the servant who hid his lord's money i 
But is there any work you would like to learn 
better ?" 

" No," replied Angelo, firmly. " I would desire 
to paint above all things ; but I cannot leave you. 
How would Madame M0I6 do without me ?" 

" We shall be very — very grieved to lose you. 
But there is no doubt that we ought to let 
you go." 
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^' You ivill come back to see them againy aa I 
Jbave done," said the stranger, smiling. 

^^ Ferha^ sometime, I may paint a picture good 
.enough to be placed in tibe chapel/' said Angelo. 
^^ To be able to do that, I would go to the end of 
"the world." 

" Well, then, it is settled; you wiU come along 
with me to-morrow. I make sny self responsible to 
the cur^ for my care of you. I take charge of 
your future mode of life." 

^^ And to you I dare trust him," said the cur4; 
" I know you of old." 

When Madame Mol^ heard the news, that Angelo 
was to depart with the stranger, to Hve in Some, a 
place she had nev^ heard o^ she began io weep 
bitterly, and even reproached the cur6 with cruelty, 
for Bending away the orphan who bad been so won- 
derfully guided to him. Both the cujtr^ and the 
.stranger strove to re^assuxe and console her; but 
she wept bitterly, and nothing but the necessity of 
ipaeking up Angelo's clothes, could bave dried her 
eyes. 

As to Angelo, aoxry as be was to leave his b^e* 
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factors, the idea that he was going to Rome, to 
become a painter, had begun to take possession of 
his mind. The stranger, too, attracted him ; and 
he felt that he would be glad to call him master. 
Nevertheless, when the parting really came, he 
fancied himself very ungrateful, and he besought 
the cur^, with tears^ to let him remain. 

" No, my child ; it is right you should go. You 
are shewing your obedience to me in going. I wiU 
follow you with my prayers, and God will be near 
you there, as here. You will not forget to pray to 
Him, as you have ever done ?" 

"Pray to Him that I may not," said Angelo, 
sobbing. " I don't know what I shall do, when I 
have not you any longer to teach me what is 
right." 

The cur6 tried to smile and speak cheerfully, but 
he was dreadfully sorry to part with the child; 
while Madame Mol^ wept without stint or restraint. 

The painter cut short the scene of parting. He 
grasped the curb's hand, and said, /^For your 
sake, he shall be to me as a younger brother, a^d 
you shall hear how he prospers — farewell." He 
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told Angelo to take up his bundle, and leading 
him by the other hand, he struck down a path 
amongst the rocks, with which he seemed quite 
familiar. 

The cur^ and Madame Mol^ returned to the 
house, which was very sad and lonely for many 
weeks after Angdo's departure. But after some 
time they received tidings that he and the painter 
had arrived safely at Kome. After this they heard 
nothing more for a long while. In those days letters 
did not travel readily ; but the cur4 never failed to 
remember him in his prayers daily. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Thb painter had 1^ his servants and luggage ^t a 
town a few leagues distant; for although he came 
alone, and on foot to the cur4, he travelled like a 
person of distinction. Their journey lasted several 
days; and Angelo was so bewildered by the succes- 
sion of strange objects, that he scarcely knew whe- 
ther he were awake or dreaming, The very food 
was different to what he had ever tasted before. 
At last they arrived in Rome, and halted before 
the gates of the courtyard of a large mansion. It 
was here where the painter dwelt. The domestics 
came out to receive their master; he turned to 
Angeloy and led him by the hand into the house, 
that his people might understand they were to 
treat him well. He spoke a few words to an 
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elderly, grey-haired man, who seemed the head 
servant, and he walked before them across the hall 
paved with marble. He threw open the door of a 
small room, which was furnished with a little bed, 
a table, and a few chairs ; a curiously carved oak 
chest stood in one comer, and a picture represent- 
ing our Saviour as a little child standing at his 
mother's knee, hung upon the wall. A large, brass 
lamp was fastened to a pulley in the ceiling, so 
that it could be raised or lowered at pleasure. The 
walls were whitewashed, and the window was some 
height from the ground. The floor was composed 
of red, glazed tiles, instead of boards. 

" This is to be your own room, Angelo," said 
the painter, kindly ; " you are at home here. You 
would do well to go to rest, after your journey. 
Pietro shall bring your supper, and to-morrow, I 
will introduce you to your companions. You are 
at the entrance of your career in the world, and I 
pray God to have you in His holy keeping." He 
lifted his cap reverently as he spoke these last 
words ; then, saluting Angelo, he flung his mantle 
over his shoulder, and strode out of the room. 
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Angelo was left standing alone in the middle of 
the fldor, feeling even more lonely that he had done 
in the Pine Forest. All the home-sickness, that 
had been distracted by the constant change of the 
last few days, came back with a dead weight upon 
his heart, and he leaned his head against the side 
of his bed, and began to cry bitterly. 

A good-natured-looking serving-man brought in 
his supper, and lighted the lamp ; but Angelo was 
too miserable to eat, and only turned his face away 
from the light. The servant, whose name was 
Pietro, tried to comfort him, but Angelo's tears 
having once begun to flow, were not to be assuaged, 
and he at last sobbed himself to sleep. The next 
morning, the painter sent for Angelo to his own 
room to breakfast with him; and, as they sat at 
breakfast, he told Angelo how the cur6 had been 
good to him many years ago, when he fell ill of a 
fever in the village. He was then quite a stranger, 
and very poor, and was travelling on foot to Borne, 
to learn to be a painter. He then talked to Angelo 
about Madame Mol^, and about different people in 
the village, whom Angelo knew as grave middle- 

^d men, but whom the painter recollected as quite 
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young men. Angelo had not cared much about 
them when he was at home, and he was quite sur- 
prised that he felt so glad to hear about them in 
a strange country. The painter encouraged him to 
talk about himself, and to teU all he could recollect 
of his grandmother and his old home at Sallenches. 
Angelo grew light-hearted as he talked, and no 
longer felt so lonely, 

" God has beeu very gracious to you, my son," 
said the painter, when Angelo was silent; "let 
your thankfulness to Him be shewn forth in your 
life. Pray to Him to guard you in temptation, as 
you have prayed to Him in bodily danger. But 
now it is time for work; follow me." 

They rose from table, and Angelo followed the 
painter along a gallery, at the end of which hung 
I heavy curli,^ wMeh^he painter drew aaide, an! 
they found themselves in a spacious hall, where a 
number of yoang Men were at work, Uughing and 
talking among themselves. At the entrance of the 
painter, they fell silent,^and came forward to welcome 
their master, whose hand they respectfully kissed. 

The hall was filled with many strange and beau- 
tiful things, the like of which Angelo * had never 
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seen before. There were armour, and tapestry, and 
manycoloured Turkish carpets, VenetiL n^rors, 
aad articles of furniture in cLved wood were stand- 
ing about ; also statues and pictures. On a raised 
dais, at one end of the room, a large half-finished pic- 
ture stood upon an easel ; and the young men seemed 
to have been busily engaged upon other pictures. 

Angelo stood in bewUdered surprise, whilst the 
painter and the youns^ men interchang^ed their 
greetings. 

" I bring you here a younger brother," said 
the painter, at length; " receive him as one whom 
I love well." He glanced his eye amongst them, 
and, beckoning to a slight, pale, and very hand- 
some young man, he said — " Angostino, you will 
be his master at present. Instruct him, and 
keep me informed of his progress. His chamber 
in the house is next to yours. And you, my 
child," said he, turning to Angelo, "follow An- 
gostino, and obey him as you would obey me; 
and now, gentlemen, let me see what has been done 
in my absence." 

Angostino took Angelo by the hand, and led 
him into a smaller room, where there was little 
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to be seen besides an easel, upon which stood a 
picture, at which he had been at work. 

" I once had a brother of your age ; he was like 
you, too. Perhaps you have been sent to me to be 
one in his stead," said Angostino to Angelo, when 
they were alone. 

** I should like to have a brother," said Angelo ; 
I never had any one to belong to nxe except my 
grandmother. Have you a mother?" 

" No," replied Angostino, sadly ; " my mother 
and my brother are both blessed spirits now. I 
shall go to them I hope, some time." 

" How glad you will be to meet them," said Angelo ; 
" it must be better to go to heaven when you have 
friends there you love. I shall see my angel, if 
ever I get there." 

"Ah, you love angels, then," said Angostino; 
my mother and my brother are the only angels I 
care about. I always think they can see me, and 
that they are ever near me ; and it keeps me from 
doing many things which I might be led to do, if it 
were not for the thought of grieving them, and, 
perhaps, driving them away." 

" 1 should like to be able to think that," said 
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Angelo ; " but I never saw my mother, and she will 
not know me." 

" Well, it will be all made right, never fear," 
said Angostino ; " I recollect a verse she taught me : 
' As one whom his mother comforteth, so wiU 1 
comfort thee, saith the Lord.' " 

And so they talked together for some time ; and 
Angelo found that a friend had been prepared for 
him, even in this place of strangers. Angostino and 
Angelo felt their hearts knit together ; and thfey 
loved each other like brothers. 

Angelo had to work diligently to learn the art 
of painting. It was not so easy as to carve shapes 
in wood, after his own fancy; but he gradually 
gained skill and understanding. He was taken by 
Angostino to see all that was to be seen in the great 
city. But the churches moved his spirit beyond 
all other things. In Rome they are very magnifi- 
cent, adorned with pictures, statues, and beautiful 
monuments. Angelo had never cared for amusing 
himself as a child; and, as he grew up to be a 
young man, he did not care for what are called 
pleasures and amusements. He worked very hard 
at his painting, and in his leisure time he made 
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carvings in wood. His master had a book wliich 
he much prized; and Angelo thought he would 
make two leaves of wood to bind it up in. It was 
the work of many months. On one side was re- 
presented the history of Joseph, and on the other, 
the life of Jesus. And the back was carved with 
flowers and emblems. It was all carved in oak ; 
and there was a silver lock and key, engraved with 
curious devices. His master was much pleased 
with this binding for his precious book ; and said^ 
"Angelo^ you must always take sacred subjects, 
you do them the best ; I suppose it is because you 
love them most." Angelo said nothing at that time, 
but went his way. 

Angelo did not often see his master, who worked 
in the upper school, as it was called ; and he was 
besides, often absent upon journeys. Everything 
needful was, however, provided for Angelo, as 
though he had been a son. He was taught to ride 
and fence, and do all that was customary for a 
well-bred young man of that day. Angostino was 
always with him ; and they loved each other more 
and more every day. 

His heart continued to be filled with the thoughts 
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of God and his Angels. He lived always as in His 
presence; and lived and served Him with all his 
heart. And God kept Angelo in the great city as 
he had kept him in the forest, from all that was 
hurtful, and from doing what was not right. 

One day it happened that Angelo was in a church, 
in a distant part of the city, where he did not often 
go. He saw a venerable old man, whose face 
seemed familiar to him, though he could not tell 
when or where he had seen him 'before. The old 
man looked very feeble, and appeared to be in great 
sorrow. After service, Angelo went near him, and 
they left the church together. 

The steps that led down the street were nu- 
merous, and the intense heat had made them slip- 
pery. Angelo offered his arm to assist the old 
man, who accepted it. 

As they walked along, Angelo became more and 
more convinced that he had known this old man 
before ; and at last he said so. 

" No, my son," replied the old man, " I only 
came to Rome three days ago. I have been many 
years in distant countries. I have visited the 
Holy Places, and have been a missionary to convert 
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the infidels. 1 do not know you ; but I had a twin 
brother so much like me, that whoever had seen 
one had seen both. He lived at Sallenches amongst 
the Alps where he was the cur6." 

"At Sallenches!" cried Angelo, joyfully; "I 
come from Sallenches. It must then have been 
your brother whom you brought to my remem- 
brance. I was a little tiny child ; and he was kind 
to me, and to my grandmother too. If he had 
been at home, I should not have been sent away 
from Sallenches, and should never have seen Rome." 

" My brother! you knew my brother!" said the 
old man in an eager, trembling voice. " Enter the 
house with me, and in charity teU me aU you know 
of him. I have never seen him since we parted, 
eight and twenty years ago, in the church where 
you saw me. I shall never see him more in this 
world, for he is dead. It was the first news I heard 
when I arrived. I found a letter, written three 
years ago, to tell me that he was dead." 

The tears trickled down the old man's face as he 
spoke. They both went into the house ; and when 
the old man was somewhat recovered, Angelo told 
him all he could recollect of the cur^ ; and thus 
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naturally brought on his own history, and the sad 
fate of his poor old grandmother. 

"What was your grandmother's name?" asked 
the old man. 

"Theresa Matteo," replied Angelo. She was 
not a native of Sallenches ; but she never told me 
her native place : nor do I even know the names of 
my parents. I once asked her ; but she said I had 
no name, and was very angry with me." 

" Aye, aye," said the old man, dreaming. " Time 
passes and the end comes, and this world passes 
away. It may be that we have been brought face 
to face to-day, that I might tell you what there is 
no one else left alive to tell you. You are called 
Angelo. I knew your mother, and was with her 
when she died. I gave you, a little baby, into your 
grandmother's arms ; and it was for my sake that 
my brother watched over you both. Your mother's 
name was Margaretta Matteo; she was bom 
amongst the valleys of Piedmont, and belonged to 
the faith of the Waldenses. Her father and her 
own mother were dead ; only her step-mother was 
alive ; and when I knew her, she was residing with 
her uncle at Genoa. He was a merchant there. I 
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was then a young man living in the world, rich and 
gay. My brother had left me to enter the church, 
and he had been content to become a poor cur6 at 
Sallenches. I was angry at him for abandoning 
all his prospects of worldly honour and riches ; he 
might have had both. I saw your mother, and 
wished to marry her, she was good and very beau- 
tiful ; but she would not have me. Shortly after, I 
heard that she was married to a young man, a 
soldier, who had been in many battles and seen 
many ,t«.ge countrie,. HU Lne ,™s Wred 
Spara. He was your father. He was not a good 
man; he ill-used your mother, and made her life 
miserable. At last he went away and left her. As 
she was one of the Waldenses, he had a pretext : it 
was not lawful for a CathoUc to marry one of that 
faith. It was the law, and she was punished for 
having broken it. At first, I was very glad she 
was so miserable, for 1 was angry at her ; but a 
better spirit was given to me. I fell sick, and re- 
solved, if I ever got well, I would follow my bro- 
ther's example and enter the church. One day, 
when I was getting better, I went out and saw a 
young woman, very pale and thin, with a baby in 
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her arms, begging. At first, I only gave her an 
alms, and was passing on, when I recognised her 
for Margaretta — for your mother ! My heart smote 
me for all my hard thoughts about her. She looked 
so pale, and starved for want of food ; and the baby 
was a poor little wailing thing. I sent her food and 
medicine, and a nurse ; but it was all too late : she 
died, and you were left. My brother had told me 
that Margaretta's step-mother lived in his parish, 
and I thought she would take charge of you ; but 
she refused, when my brother asked her, unless she 
were paid. She came to fetch you, when all had 
been arranged, and she took you away with her. 
She had suffered much, poor woman ; and it had 
made her very hard and unkind. I would have 
kept you myself, but I was ordered abroad by my 
superiors ; and I could only beg my brother to be 
kind to you both, and he promised that he would. He 
came to take leave of me, and I have never seen him 
since. You know all the rest that has befallen you." 

Angelo listened eagerly to this account of his 
mother. " Tell me what she was like, that I may 
picture her to myself when I think of her." 

The old man remained silent for a while, as 
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though trying to resolve upon something. At last 
he put his hand into his bosom, and drew forth a 
small miniature in a black case, which hung round 
his neck by a ribbon. 

" This was her likeness," said he. " I have kept 
it all these years. Do you take it now ; you have 
a better right to it than I have. Go away now ; 
but promise to let me see you again soon — promise 
that you will come as long as I live or remain 
here." 

Angelo promised and departed. He wanted to 
be alone, to think over the tale he had heard. He 
would not look at his treasure, but thrust it into 
his bosom and walked hastily home. When he 
arrived in his own room he locked the door, and 
knelt do^ in thankfulness that his desire was 
granted, he had so earnestly wished to hear some- 
thmg of his mother, and now it had been brought 
near to him. He opened the black case with trem- 
bling hands. He looked, but his eyes were so full 
of tears that he could not see. At last, however, 
he looked upon the face of his mother ! It was the 
picture of a very lovely young woman, with bright 
golden hair, like his own. The colours were faded; 
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but it seemed as though he had known that face 
always: it was not at all strange to him. His 
heart had yearned after his mother, and every year 
he lived, he had felt a greater'^craving to hear and 
know something about her. He told Angostino, 
his friend, and he told his master of his singular 
adventure. He had yet another relative to dis- 
cover; this time a Uving one. 

After hearing his story, the painter was thoughtful 
for a while, then asking where the old man was to be 
found, he threw his cloak around him and went out. 

A day or two afterwards he called Angelo to his 
chamber, and said — " I did not speak until I was 
certain. The Manfred Spara, who married your 
mother and deserted her, was my uncle. He died 
long since. You are my only relative. ^You were 
my adopted son before; but I am glad the same 
blood flows in our veins. I have loved you since the 
moment I saw you. You will be a great artist, and 
hand down our name through another generation." 

The painter embraced him, and Angelo felt him- 
self wrapped and fenced round with the love of one 
who belonged to him; and none but those who 
have been as lonely as Angelo, can know the great; 
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blessing of belonging to a family. From that day, 
by the wish of his master, he took up the name of 
Spara; and the painter openly acknowledged him 
to his relatives. 

Angelo went every day to see the old man, and 
to talk to him of his mother. He did not look 
likely to live long, for his strength was much broken 
by the hardships he had undergone. He had been 
thrown into prison at Tunis, where he had gone to 
preach to the Mahommedans. They beat and tor- 
tured him, to try to make him forsake his own faith ; 
but when they found he was firm, they drove him 
away, and threatened him with death if he ever 
came back. But his wish to convert the infidels 
was stronger than his fear of what they could do 
to him. He remained in Rome only two months, 
and then he once more set his face towards the city 
where death awaited him. Angelo went to see 
him embark, and he parted from him very sorrow- 
fully ; for he knew that they would see each other's 
face no more. 

After this, Angelo 's life passed peacefully on for 
several years. He studied diligently his art, and 
worked at it early and late ; for he never thought 
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of what he did, but of all the perfection that lay 
before him, and which he felt helpless to attain. 

One day his master sent for him, and said — " I 
want you to come and help me. I am engaged to 
paint the walls of a church in Florence." 

" Is there anything I can do that is worthy to 
be so honoured?" said Angelo, joyfully. 

" My son, give thanks to God. He has given 
you a great talent ; and I believe, that because you 
have set your love upon Him, He has blessed you, 
given you skill, and opened your eyes to discern 
the glorious beauty that has been promised to the 
*pure in heart.' " 

Angelo bowed his head reverently, but did not 
speak. From that day forth Angelo became known, 
not only as the chief pupil and assistant of his 
master, but his own name began to be spread 
abroad, and his pictures were much sought after. 
He never exercised his art except upon sacred 
subjects, or for the service of the church. 

Angostino was always his faithful friend. An- 
gelo far exceUed hun in painting, and was much more 
famous ; but Angostino rejoiced in his success. 
s soon as his master could spare him, Angelo 
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set off Upon a journey which he had long desired ; 
he went to see the cur6 and Madame M0I6. He 
had always kept up an intercourse with them by 
letters ; but letters did not go, in those days readily, 
and they were liable to a thousand accidents. His 
master gave him plenty of money, in order that he 
might travel in the style in which the painter always 
indulged himself, for hiB was rich, and loved to be 
majestic. But Angelo travelled on foot, with a 
mule to carry his baggage. He took with him, as 
an offering, a picture which his master declared 
was his best; it was called " The Good Shepherd." 
He also took some choice carvings in wood and 
ivory, to adorn the village chapel. It was on this 
journey that the thought came into his heart, to 
build houses of refuge for all the poor, destitute, 
neglected children without parents (for the wars 
had made many orphans) who were left upon the 
world. He had been so busy learning his art, 
that he had had no time or thought for anything 
else ; and now he reproached himself for his delay. 
Of course both Madame M0I6 and cur6 had 
grown old ; but they were alive, and in tolerable 

G 
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health and strength. Madame Mole, who recol*- 
lected Angelo as he was when he left them, could 
scarcely be reconciled to the handsome, tall, well- 
proportioned young man he returned to her. She 
had made him a cake, such as he used to enjoy, and 
then Angelo declared it was the greatest treat he 
had tasted since he went away. She shook her 
head, and said that a grown man could not enjoy 
cakes like a child. However, she kept herself 
busy in cooking all manner of good things for him 
during his stay with them. 

The good curS was delighted to see him ; he said 
it was the happiest time he had ever spent. He 
was besides very proud of the adornment of his 
chapel; for Angelo did not leave them until the 
chapel was entirely adorned and beautified accord- 
ing to his idea of what it ought to be. 

It was scarcely finished, however, before Angdo 
was summoned home by a great sorrow and a 
great honour. His master fell sick and died. His 
illness was too rapid to allow of Angelo being 
dent for, and Angostino watched by him. The 
great work in which the painter was engaged was 
not finished when he died, and the same messen. 
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ger who brought Angdo the sad news, was the 
bearer also of a summons from the Pope, to com- 
plete the woA. 

This was a very great honour, but it was the 
last request of his master, who knew how capable 
Angelo was of carrying out his design. 

Angelo was much grieved at the death of his 
master, and that he should have been away from 
him during his illness. He took a tender leave of 
the cur6 and Madame Mol^ ; he could scarcely hope 
ever to see them again, but they were thankful that 
they had been permitted to meet. 

Angelo was obliged to travel with as much ex- 
pedition as possible. When he reached Rome he 
found that the painter had bequeathed to him the 
chief part of his fortune, deducting only some 
charitable bequests and a legacy to Angostino, which 
Angelo doubled, and kept him to live beside him and 
to be his helper, as Angelo had been his master's. 

Angelo ms now a rich and famous man. No 
one envied him his success, for he continued to be 
gentle and modest, as of old. 

He carried into effect his plan for providing for 
destitute and neglected children — ^not in Rome only 
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— but in every place where he had occasion to 
journey. He gathered all the children he could 
find, and provided means for teaching them, and 
placing them honestly out in the world. Rich as he 
was, this required nearly all his fortune ; and he 
could only effect his purpose by renouncing for 
himself all luxury in diet or apparel, and all state 
and equipage. He had in his youth been accus- 
tomed to do without these things, so it was no 
great hardship to return to the peasant's fare upon 
which he had been brought up. But in those days 
everybody vied with each other in the pride of 
^ress. It was the custom for everybody to have 
their clothes covered with gold and silver em- 
broidery at immense expense ; so that Angelo had 
to stand out against example ; and he admired 
beautifiil things as much as anybody. 

After a while Angostino married, and removed 
to a distant place ; and then Angelo felt very lonely 
again, so he had the poor children brought to live 
in his great house, and he lived in the midst of them. 

He had long wished to see Babbette again. Liv- 
ing with these poor children brought back vividly 
the recollection of his own childhood, and all that 
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Babbette had done for him, when he was so miser- 
able. He had so much work to do that he could 
not get away for a long time. At last, without 
telling anybody where he was going, he one day 
locked the door of his studio, and leaving the 
children under the safe keeping of some good peo- 
ple who were glad to help him, he took a stout staff, 
with an iron spike at the end of it, and set out on 
foot towards Sallenches. It was a very long journey, 
and it was early in the season, and the snow was not 
all gone from the passes among the mountains, but 
he arrived in due time, without any accident. 

The place looked just as he recollected it ; but 
the people were different. He began to fear he 
should find Babbette dead, and his heart beat very 
much. He knocked at the door of the cottage 
where Babbette used to live ; a voice bade him enter 
— ^it was Babbette, and did not look, to Angelo, 
any older than when he had last seen her ; to him 
she was just the same. She was busy preparing 
the soup, as on that evening when Paul came. 
But her husband was sitting, a poor cripple, beside 
the fire-place; an accident in felling a tree had 
deprived him of the use of his limbs. Babette 
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looked up, and bid the stranger welcome ; Angelo's 
quick eye discovered the little bowl he had begun 
I »™, .tandmg upon the shdf. 

" O Babbette, have you forgotten me ? I made 
that bowl for you ; do you not remember Angelo ?" 

He had flung his arms round her neck, as he 
spoke ; she trembled, and could scarcely stand. 

" Do you know Angelo ? Can you tell me what 
has become of the child ? if you know an3^hing, 
tell me; I love him as my own child ! " 

^^ I myself am Angelo ! I am come to look for you ; 
I could live no longer, without seeing you again I" 

He turned to the cripple, in his arm-chair, and 
grasped both his hands. ^^ Thank God, no harm has 
happened to you. I have never forgiven myself, 
for sending you away ; and when I was made help- 
less, as you see, my wife said, it was a punishment 
for my covetousness and cruelty to you." 

'' She should not have said that; " said Angelo, 
^' we should not judge each other. You see it was 
well for me, that you sent me away; but now 
mother, give me some supper, for I am hungry." 

Babette was so bewildered, with surprise and 
joy, that she did not know what she was doing; 
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and she would have upset the soup kettle^ if Angelo 
had not assisted her ! 

The ne^t day, it spread abroad, that Angelo waa 
returned ; and those who recollected him, made as 
much rejoicing to see him again, as if they had 
been his best friends. Indeed, they tried to per^ 
suade themselves, that they had always been very 
fond of him. 

When Angelo visited the place where his grand- 
mother lay, he found that the black cross had been 
removed ; grass and moss covered the stones, and a 
huge tree overshadowed it. A small head-stone 
had been set up where the name and date of the 
catastrophe had been rudely carved. Angelo was 
told that it was the old cur^ who had done this ; 
and Angelo felt grateful to the good man for having 
taken away the reproach from her grave. The 
present cur6 was very poor ; and the chapel had 
fallen out of repair, and the curb's house was not 
weather-proof. Angelo gave money to repair the 
chapel and the house, and he also left a sum in 
the hands gf the chief magistrate of the district 
for the support of any children who might be left 
destitute and friendless, as he had been. Angelo 
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remained here many days ; and before he departed, 
persuaded Babbette and her husband to consent 
to oome and live with him, that the doctors 
might see if they could not cure her husband. 
He thought, too, how nice it would be if Babbette 
would take care of the children. He sent for a 
suitable waggon to convey the invalid, and he him- 
self accompanied them home, otherwise they would 
Scarcely have found the courage to leave the vil- 
lage where they had lived ever since they were bom. 

Angelo had them installed comfortably in his 
house. Babbette made an admirable mother to the 
orphans, who throve wonderfully under her care ; 
and although her husband did not recover the use of 
his limbs, he was, nevertheless, able to make him- 
self useful in many ways, and by his kindness to 
the children, endeavoured to make amends for his 
cruelty and hard-heartedness to Angelo. 

One day, when they had been with Angelo about 
two years, Babbette came to him in great excite- 
ment, and said, *^ To-day, as I went to market, I 
saw an old beggar-man. The boys were hooting 
after him, and tormenting him; he seemed quite 
mad; he was raving and raging about; his hair 
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was grown quite white; but I am none the less 
certain that it was Paul. I was so frightened, I 
could scarcely support myself home. I tremble 
now at the thoughts of him. Oh, if he should come 
here, what would become of us ?" 

" Calm yourself, good Babbette ; he can do no 
harm, poor man! He must not wander about the 
streets; I will see what can be done for him." 

In spite of Babbette's remonstrances, Angelo 
took his cap, and went out to assist his old enemy. 

He found Paul crouching in a corner of a gate- 
way, jabbering and mowing. Angelo felt some of 
his old dread creep over him. He went up to him, 
and addressed him, but could obtain no answer; he 
was quite mad, and had, from his appearance, most 
likely made his escape from some maxi-house. He 
was taken to the hospital, where Angelo went to visit 
him, and placed nurses with him, that he might 
not be chained. But Paul did not live long ; he 
died in less than a month after he entered the hos- 
pital, without recovering his senses, or knowing 
who was returning him good for evil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Many years passed over. The name of Angelo was 
known as that of a great painter, and he went into 
many countries and cities, whei^ he had been called 
to adorn the churches and the public buildings; 
but unto whatever town he came, he sought out all 
the desolate and neglected children, a»d made a 
home for them. He knew what children needed ; 
for though he had become a great man, his own 
heart had always remained as the heart of a little 
<^hild. He could not remain long in any one city 
himself, but he placed his children under wise super- 
intendence, so that when he departed, the good he 
had done remained after him. When the children 
in these homes came to a suitable age, they were 
apprenticed out to honest trades ; those who shewed 
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any aptness were removed to bis school at Rome, 
where he became their master, and instructed them 
in his art. His own dwelling was always in the 
midst of the children he had gathered together; 
he loved them, and lived amongst them. 

At last there came a year of great scarcity, almost 
of famine, so that many died of hunger; and it was a 
time of terrible distress. To add to the misery, a 
great plague broke out, which carried the people off 
by hundreds in a day. Angelo closed his school 
entirely, and devoted himself to searching out the 
poor children whose parents could no longer take 
care of them, and who wandered up and down the 
streets, crying with hunger and misery. Angelo 
took home all he could find, and as the house where 
he lived was too small to contain such numbers, he 
begged from the magistrates a large, empty house, 
that stood outside the walls. It was somewhat 
ruinous, but he had it made habitable for them. 
There was a large, rambling garden attached to it, 
where they might play all day in safety. These 
poor chUdren were very sorrowful, notwithstanding 
they had come to such a fine place, thinking of 
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the parents whom they had lost, Angelo did 
all he could to comfort them; but, as he could 
not remain with them, some good women came to 
help him, and took charge of the children, whilst 
Angelo went out into the city every morning, and 
returned in the evening with all the poor little out- 
casts he had found. 

At length the plague began to abate, and those 
inhabitants who had left the city returned to their 
houses. But the gloom had scarcely passed away, 
when the news spread that Angelo had fallen ill. 
It would be hard to express the grief and conster- 
nation of the whole city. At first the physicians 
said that Angelo was not very ill ; it was not the 
plague, but only the consequence of the fatigue and 
exposure he had undergone. He would get well, 
they said, with care and rest, and recommended 
him to go to the mountains for change of air. But 
Angelo refused to leave his beloved children; he 
knew how ill he was, better than the doctors. 

Angelo's disorder was a kind of low fever, which 
was worse every second day. The children were 
not allowed to come into the room where he lay, in 
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the country-house outside the city; but they all 
assembled every day upon the terrace below his 
window. He looked out upon them, and spoke to 
them for a few moments, as his strength permitted ; 
but this was only for a short time : he grew worse, 
and was unable to leave his bed. Prayers were 
offered up for him in all the churches ; every one 
prayed for him as for a father, and their prayers 
were heard, although not in the manner they had 
hoped. His poor children did not cease to gather 
below his window ; although they no longer might 
hope to see him, they had no heart to do anything, 
but sit and watch his window. 

At length the day came which the doctors sor- 
rowfully declared most likely would be his last. 

Angelo lay quite still. He had suffered but little 
pain throughout his illness ; and now he seemed to 
be quite unconscious of outward things. His eyes 
were fixed ; but there was a look of sweetness and 
wonder that transformed his countenance till it 
fieemed to be one of his own angels. His lips 
moved ; but his attendants could only hear occa- 
sionally, the words he murmured to himself: — 
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^The angel; my angel, who gaided me and 
guarded me all my journey through. I see him. 
I oonld never paint him. There are the green 
pastures beside still waters. The good Shepherd 
is there. In his love and in his pity he redeemed 
me. He bare me and carried me all the days of 
old. The angel of his presence saved me. I see 
the King in his beauty, in the land that is very far 
off; the wall of jasper ; the city of pure gold, like 
dear glass. When may I come? How long?" 

In a little while he appeared to slumber. It 
was a bright summer evening. The heat during 
the day had been oppressive ; but a cool breeze had 
sprung up during the last hour. 

All at once a muffled sound as of suppressed 
weeping was heard, and the shuffling of many little 
feet. The attendant, fearing it would disturb the 
patient^ rose softly to see whence it came. AH 
the children from both the houses were assembled. 
They crowded the terrace, and had filled the stair- 
case to the chamber door. There they had been 
waiting long for tidings of their master. 

When the attendant a{^>eared at the window, all 
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restraint whs broken down ; there arose one long, 
-wailing ay of children weeping, which was taken 
up by those within the house; and it was all the 
more vehement for the constraint they had imposed 
npon themselves. 

Angelo started and awoke* At first he seemed 
bewildered, but he quiddy recognized the voices 
of his childr^i. 

^' Oh tell them not to break my heart. I can- 
not bear th^ tears. Tdl them to pray to God for 
me, for I am dying, and I am a sinful man. How 
shall I stand before the Judge, on that great white 
throne? Tell them to pray for me — to pray 
nowy ^ 

A great terror seemed suddenly to take hold of 
him ; and he gasped for breath. The children knelt 
down where they stood, and, stifling their sobs, said, 
as with one voice, " Please Gk)d, bless Angelo, and 
deliver him from the fear of death." 

Angelo heard them. The dark cloud was rolled 
away, and the great calm came back. 

" The God in whom 1 have trusted will deliver 
me from the adversary." 
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The voices of the children, mingled now with irre- 
pressible sobbings of grief, again were heard:— 
" Deliver hiin from the fear of death !" and with 
the words of that prayer, the spirit of Angelo de- 
parted* 

The whole city followed Angelo to the grave. 
There was not one who did not mourn for him. 

Amongst artists he was called " The painter of 
angels;" but amongst the people he was remem- 
bered as " The one who loved little children." 

His best picture, "The Good Shepherd," was 
long to be seen in the chapel to which he had 
given it ; but it was removed, a long time ago, into 
another place. 
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Leayes for the Younger Branches," " The Careless Chicken," " Picture 
Fables," etc. Small 4to.; price 3«. 6d cloth; 4«. 6dL coloured, gUt 
edges. 

M. AND E. KIRBY. 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By Mabt 
and £lizabbth Kibbt, Authors of '* The Discontented Children," etc 
With Illustrations by H. E. Bbowkb (Phiz). Small 4to; price 28. 6d. 
cloth; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Caw, Caw; 

Or, the Chronicles of the Crows: a tale of Spring Time. Illustrated 
by J. B. Quarto; price 2«, plain; 2s, 6d. coloured. 

Blades and Flowers. 

Poems for Children. By M. S. C, Author of « Twilight Thoughts," 
etc With Frontispiece by H. Akelat. Fcap. 8yo; price 2«. cloth. 



I NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



PETER PARLEY'S NEW WORK- 

Faggots for the Fire Side ; 

Or, Fact and Fancy. By Peter Pablbt. With Twelve Tinted H- 
Instrations. Foolscap 8to.; 4tf. 6<2.,* cloth; 5«. gilt edges. 

Contents. — The Boy Captive; or Jumping Babhit*s Story — The White 
Owl — Tom 'ntmouse — The Wolf and Fox — Bob Link— Autobiog- 
raphy of a Sparrow — The Children of the Sun : a Tale of the Incas— 
The Soldier and Musician — The Bich Man and His Son— The Ava- 
lanche — Flint and Steel — Songs of the Seasons, etc 

** A new book by Peter Farley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
English language Is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 
whue seentog to address himself to the imagination/'— 7%« CriHc, 

The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By Mart and Elizabeth Ktbbt, Au- 
thors of " Stories from the Classics," etc With Illustrations by Hablot 
K. Browkb (Phiz.). Small 4to.; price 2<. 6d. cloth; dt, Bd, coloured, 
gilt edges. 

** We know no better method of banishing * discontent * from school-room and nursery, 
than by introducing this wise and clever stoiy to their inmate8.*'>-itfrf Journal. 

Words by the Way Side ; 

Or, the Children and the Flowers. By Emilt Atton. With Illustra- 
tions by H. Anelat. Small 4to.; price 3«.6<f. cloth; 4s. 6d, coloured 
gilt edges. 

*' Seldom have we opened a book designed for young people, which has alf<n?ded ns 
greater satisfaction— it has our most cordial commendation."— Brt^A Mother*9 Magttxine, 

'* The simple and quiet manner in which the beauties of nature are gradually tuifolded * 
is so fascinaung, and the manner in which everything is associated with the Creator is so 
natural and charming, that we strongly recommend the book."— fe/Tf Mettenger. 

Playing at Settlers ; or, the Faggot House. 

Bv Mrs. B. Leb, Author of the " African Wanderers," " Anecdotes 
of Animals,** " Adventures in Australia,'* etc. Small 4to. ; price 2«. 6(/. 
cloth; 3tf.6d coloured, gilt edges. 

** A pleasant story, drawn from the reminiscences of the author's own child-life."— 77^ 
Preu, 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illuminated by Thb 
Son of a genius. Price 2«. infancy cover. 

** Magnificent in suggestion, and most comical in ezpreiaion ! "—Aaeingttm, 
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Fourth Thousand, enlarged in size, with lUuatratione, 3s, 6dL chdu ' 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary life among the Natives. B7 Mrs. M'Dougall. 
** All is new, interesting, and admirably told."— Church and State Gazette. 

DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

Scenes from the Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

With Illustrations hj John Gilbert, printed on linen. Price U. 

Scenes from the Life of Our Saviour. 

With ninstrations by J. Gilbert, printed on Linen. Price U. 

Bible Stories of Animals. 

Alphabetically arranged. By Julla. M Hutshb. 16mo; price 2s, 
cloth. 
** Written with simplicity, and will please and instruct young readers."— ^ftmny Pott. 

Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. 

By Mrs. Cbewdson. lUustrated by H. Anelat. Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo; 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

** A charming little volume, of excellent moral and religious Undencj. "--Evangelical 
Magtueme. 

A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amasement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
Boyal 4to.y price 3s. 6d., bound in an Elegant Cover ; 7s, 6d, coloured 
or mounted on doth ; lOs, 6d, mounted and coloured. 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Beay. Illustrated by H. K. 

Browne (Phiz), 3s, 6d. cloth; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithftilly described by Mrs. Bray, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a fireshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends.*'— ^fi Journal, 

Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have from the earliest ages held do- 
minion over the Sea. By Alfred Elwss. With Frontispiece 
Foolscap 8vo., 5s, cloth. 

" The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information ; and we cordially 
x«oommend it as a useAil auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library."— Jtfonii?^ Poat. 



NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Stoiy for a Young Child. By E. Bb&osb. With Illastrations by 
John Absolok. F^ce 2«. 6d. cloth, plain ; Ss. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

" A flweet littU book ftir tho narwery^^-^CkntUem Timet, 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Pnss and the Captain. A Story founded on fact By 
the Author of ** The Doll and her Friends/* Illastrated by H. Wbib. 
2nd Edition. Price 2«. 6d, cloth, plain; 3«. 6<i coloured, gilt edges. 



*' The author of this amiuing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. "iThe 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moral» which points the tale, is conveyed in the 
most attiuctive tQrm."—Briieminia. 

ALFRED CROWQUILL'S COMICAL BOOKS. 

l/niform in Hze with *'The Strawwelpeter." 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Blustrated with Sixteen large coloured Plates by Alfrbd 
Cbowquill. Price 2«.6(2. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Babon Krakemsides; With Sixteen large coloured Plates, 
by Alfbed Cbowquill. 4to., 2«. 6d. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Babon Kbakbmsidbb, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by AxFBSD Cbowquill. 4to., coloured plates, 2s. 6</. 



Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

By the author of " Mfunma's Bible Stories," etc. With Sixteen Blus- 
trations, by John Gilbert. 3«. plain; As, 6d coloured. 

Contents. — The History of Joseph — ^Histoiy of Moses— History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jbffbbtb Tatlob, author 
of " A Glance at the Globe,** <*The Young Islanders,** etc. Frontis- 
piece by JoBN GiLBEBT. Fcap. 8vo., is, 6dL cloth. 

** A Y&cj good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, ftelings, and intel- 
Ugeooe of young people. "»J?<ft«ea<Jofia/ Timet, 

** Parents will also fliuy t a great aid in the religious teMhlng of their flunilies.' 
burgh Wiinett 
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The History of an Adopted Child. 

By Gbkaldinb E. Jbwsburt, wifch an niustration by Johk Absolok. 
FooUcap 8vo., price 4«. 6dL cloth. 




has 
and 



daj.^—Lads/' 



Kate and Rosalind ; 



Or, Early Experiences. With an nioBtration bj J. Gilbebt. Fcap. 
8vo., price 4«. 6d, cloth. 

'* A book of uniunial merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with. — CAureA of England Quarterly , 

** We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Hiss Edgeworth.'*— ^rtM0r*« Mag€tzine, 

Hidden Treasures ; 

Or, the Heir of Hohenberg. Edited by 7. Habdmav, Author of 
'*The Student of SaUunanca,*' etc., with Four Illustrations. Fcap. 
Svo., Zs, Qd, cloth. 

"As charming a tale as we have read for jmurs: simply and graoeftilly fold, life-like, 
and admirable in its moral."— ^oeal and Mmary GaaeeUe* 



Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mbs.Babwbll, 
Author of ** Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc Illustrated by 
John Gilbebt. Boyal 16mo., cl. Ss» 6d, plain ; 4«. 6d,, cold., gilt edges. 

*' The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more flood than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms.'*— B0tf'« Mettenger* 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of ''Cat and 
Bog,*' etc. With Illustrations by H.K.Beownb (Phiz). 2nd Edi- 
tion, small 4to., cloth^ 2«. 6d. plain; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Illustrations by JoRM Absoilok. 
Sm^ 4to., 28, 6d,f plain; 39. ^d., coloured, gilt edgetf. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Written for Little Kittens by an Old Tabbt. With Four Illustrations 
by H. Wbib. Second Edit. Small 4to., 2s, 6d, plain; Ss, 6d. coloured. 



8 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

WORKS BY MRS R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

By Mrs. B. Leb (formerly Mrs. Bowdich), with niustrations by 
H. Weib. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo., 5s, doth. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. Blnstrated by H. Wbib. Fcap. Svo., 5«. d. 

** Amosiiig, InstmctiTe, and ably written/*— Xtlerary OazOte. 

"Mrs. Lee's anthorities— to name only one, Profeasor Owen— are, for the most part, 
first nte."—AfAenantm. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Four IlluBtrations by J. W. Abchbb. 2nd Edi- 
tion, small 4to., doth 2«. 6<f. plain; S«. 6a. coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is Just sach books as this that educate the imagination of children, and enlist their 
qrmpathies for the brute creation."— ^onooi|^>rmtf^ 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds; 
containing accurate descriptions of the Habits of the Natives, and the 
Natural Productions and Features of the Country. Second Edition. 
Witi^ Illustrations by J. S. Pbout. Fcap. 8vo., 5«. cloth. 

*' The work cannot iSfUl to^achleve an extensive popnlarity."— ulrf Jourtud. 

" This Yolmne shonld find a place in every school library ; and it will, we are sure, be a 
Very welcome and oseful prize.*'— Educational Timet, 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Drawings by Harbison Wbib, and 
Descriptions by Mrs. Lee. Small 4to., cloth 3s. 6d, plain ; 6s, coloured^ 
gilt edges. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; with Descriptions of the 
Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and the Natural Produc- 
tions of the Country. Srd Edit With Engravings. Fcap. 8va, 5s, d. 

" For Hudnating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read. It exhibits marked ability as well as extensive knowledge, 
and deserves perusal firom all ages."— ^i^'ttonma. 

" In strongply recommending this admirable work to the attention of young readers, we 
feel that we are rendering a real service to the cause of African civilisation."— J><ilrM. 
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WORKS BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief; 

Or, the Adyentures of an Englishman in the Conntiy of the Incas* 
With Illastrations by Cabl Schmolzb. Fcap. Syo., 5«. cloth. 

*' A capital book ; the story being one of mach interest, and presenting a good account 
of the history and institntions, the ctutoms and manners, of the country."— .^Omiry CkuetU, 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. Qlostrated by J. Absolon. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5«. cloth. 

** No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be put into the hands of yonth ; and 
to boys especially, ' Mark Seaworth ' will be a treasure of delight."— -^rf JvurnaL 



Peter the Whaler ; 



His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. Svo., bt. doth. 

'* A better present for a boy of an active tarn of mind could not be found. The tone of 
the book is manly, healthftal, and vigorous. "— Wtddy Newt. 

" A book which the old may, but which the young must, read when they have once 
begun it.**— Athenogum, 

Blue Jackets; 

Or, Chips of the Old Block. A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of 

British Seamen, and of the principal Events in the Naval Service 

during the Beign of her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Post Svo. ; price 7«. 6d, cloth. 

*< A more acceptable testimouial than this to the valour and enterprise of the British 
Navy, has not issued from the press for many years.'* — l%e OtMc, 



The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandpathbr Gbbt. Second Edition. With Illustrations. 
Boyal 16mo., price 3«. 6<i. cloth; 4«. 6d coloured. 

Contents. — 1. The Story of a Cup of Tea. — 2. A Lump of Coal. — 3. 

Some Hot Water.^-4. A Piece of Sugar. — 5. The Milk Jug.— 6. A 

Pin. — 7. Jenny's Sash. — 8. Harry's Jacket. — 9. A Tumhler. — 10. A 

Knife.~ll. This Book. 

" The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The subjects are wdl 
selected, and are very hi^pily told in a light yet sensible manner."— ^eeA^ New§. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victobia; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo., with an Elegant 
Frontispiece. Price 2«. 6d cloth. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Tales of School Life. 

By Agnes Loudon, Author of " Tales for Yomig People." With Four 
beautiful Illnstrations by John Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 
16mo., price 3s, 6d. plain; 4«. 6d, coloured. 

*' These reminiscences of school days will be recognised as truthful pictures of every-day 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, luid therefore well suited to those for 
whose perusal it is inteQded/'^iiM«»un«f». 

Kit Barn's Adventures ; 

Or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden Clabkb. With 
niustrations by George Cruikshank. Fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 6dl cloth. 

" A more captivatinK volume for juvenile recreative reading we never remember to have 
woea,"— Standard of Freedom, 

" Cruikshank's illustrations are worthy of his genius. There is a giant and a dwar^ 
which he never could have drawn, if he had not lived in taitj land.*' — Examtautr, 



Every-Day Things; 



r 



Or, Usefbl Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Written for Young Persons, by 
A Lady. 18mo., 2s. cloth. 

** A little encvc^opiedia of useftil knowledge, deserving a place in every juvenile library." 
—EvoMgduxU Magazine. 

The Histoiy of a Family ; 

Or, Religion our best Support. With an Illustration 1i>y John Absolon. 
Fcap. Svo., price 2s. Gd.cloth. 

" A natural and craoeftilly written story, pervaded by a tone of Sorintnral piety, md 
well calculated to foster just views of life and duty. We hope it will find ita way into 
many EngUah h!acDaA."-^Englishwomdn*» Magazine. 

Facts from the World of Nature ; 

ANIMATE and INANIMATE. Part 1. The Earth. Part 2. The 
Waters. Part 3. Atmospheric Phenomena. Part 4. Animal Life. 
By Mrs. Loudon. With numerous Illustrations on Wood, and a 
beautiful Frontispiece engraved on SteeL Fcap. Svo., price 5«. cloth. 

" A Tohime as eharming as it is useflil.**— Gtareft and Siaie GazHU. 

*' The young reader is conducted through each region of creation, and has its clii«f won- 
ders unfolded to liim by one of the pleasantest of guides.''— AfoficAef tor ExazMnar. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. By Huoo Rbid, author of ** Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Second Edition, reyised. 18mo., price \s. sewed. 

'•e of the most sensible Uttle books on the sulject of Geography we have met with.'* 
^Honal Timei. 
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Visits to Beech wood Farm ; 

Or, Country Fleasnrefl, and Hints for Happiness addressed to the 
Yoang. Bjr Catherihb M. A. Coupbb. Four beautiful Illustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to., price 3<. 6d,, plain, 

MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Ou Petits Contes Moraux. With a Kejto the difficult words and 
phrases. iSmo., price 2s. cloth. 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty Slnstrations. Boyal i6mo., 
price 2s. illuminated cloth. 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scriptural 
Principles into daily practice; with EUnts on Nursery Discipline. Il- 
lustrated by J. Gilbert. Second Edition. 16mo., price 2s, 6<f. doth; 
Ss. 6d coloured, g^t edges. 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for Very Little Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Illastrations on Cards, and the History written in 
Simple Language. In a neat box. Price Ss,6d.i or dissected as a 
Puzzle, price 6s. 6d. • 



FiBST Series.— JOSEPH. 
Segosd Series— our SAYIOUB. 



Third Series.— MOSEa 
Fourth Series.— MIRACLES 
OF CHRIST. 



Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Ninth and cheaper Edition. Twelve 
Engravings. 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories, 

Third Edition. Twelve Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hynms. Third Edition. 
Square 16mo,, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*' Well adapted to the oapacitiee of ohildren— begiiming with the aixnpleat forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its moUier's knee, and proceeding with those suited to Its 
grafdiiaUy adyaneing age. Special prayers, dedgned for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added, we cordiaUy reeranmoid tie book."l>CArMJa» Guardian, 



The Wonder Seeker; 

Or, The History of Charles Douglas. By M. F. Tttlbb. With Illus- 
trations by Absolon. Third Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., price 3$. 6cL cloth; 
As. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Early Days of English Princes, 

By Mrs. Bubsell Gray. Dedicated by permission to the Duchess of 
Boxburghe. With Blustrations by John Franklik. Small 4to., 
price 3«. 6d,, tinted plates^ 4«. 6d., coloured. Cloth. 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Sea)nd Edition, with additional 
Illustrations, and a new Chapter on Shells. 16mo., price Ss. 6<L doth. 

** We could not recommend a more yaliiable little volume. It is ftill of informatioD, con- 
▼eyed in the most agreeable manner."— Xtferory Gagette, 

Home Amusements. 

A Collection of Biddies, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour Games, and 
Forfeits. New Edition, with Frontispiece. Price 2«. 6d. doth. 

The Celestial Empire ; 

or, Points and Pickings of rrjormation about China and the Chinese. 
By the Author of "Paul Preston,** " Soldiers and Sailors,*' etc With 
Twenty Engrayings. Fcap. 8yo., price 3s. 6<i, cloth. 

" This very handsome volume contains an almost incredible amount of infonnation.*'— 
Church and State Gazette. 

The Silver's wan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Mapamw de Chatblain. Illustrated by John 
Lbech. Small 4to., price 3s. 6d. plain; As. &d, coloured. 

" The moral isin the good, broad,unmistakeable style of the best fiairy ^etiod.**-^aetueum. 
** The Btovj is written with excellent taste and sly hvanoaar."—Atku. 

The Young Jewess and her Christian School-fellows. 

By the Author of " Bhoda," etc With a Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. 
16mo., price Is. 6(2. cloth. 

** Peculiariy adapted to impress upon the minds of young persons the powerful efficapy 
olexuntl6."-.£ngluhman'eMagaxme. * — o.- 



Excellence of Charity. Third Edition. With Three HIus- 
>7 Williams. Square 16mo., price 2s. cloth. 

«ted for children, but many parents might derive great advantage trom 
i iraOoi^^Church and State Gazette. 
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Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Drapbb. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. Price 5«. cloth* 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josephus; adapted to the Capacities of Young Persons, 
and illostrated with 24 Engravings. Eifth Edition. Price 4«. 6d, cl. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. By the Author of " Always Happy/* etc. Eleventh 
Edition. 24 Engravings. 12mo. Price 5«. cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
present Time. Eighth Edition. 24 Engravings. 12mo.; 5s, cloth. 

True Stories from English History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Invasion of the Romans to the 
Present "inme. Sixth Edition. 36 Engravings. 58, cloth. 

Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

With a Continnation to the Beign of Victoria, by Mrs. Milneb, Author 
of "Life of Dean Milner," etc With Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. In one volume, fcap. 8vo., price 5s, doth. 

First Steps in Scottish History, 

By Miss Rodwell, Author of " First Steps to English History," etc. 
With 10 Illastrations by Weiqall. 38. 6d. plain; 48, 6d, coloured. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer, 

Dedicated to her Majesty Queen Victoria. Kew Edition, with 300 
Engravings. PHce 6d; or Title, Frontispiece, and Cover printed in 
Gold and Colours, Is, 

Anecdotes of Kings. 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. New Edi- 
tion. With Engravings, 2s. Sd. plain; 3s. Bd, coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Eixplanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Revised bv Dr. Kitto, 
Editor of « The Pictorial Bible.** Price 3*. 6rf. doth. 



14 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Cnstoms, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. With full-length Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper 
Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Price 3«. 6d, doth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Bemarkable 
Women. By a Motheb. With Engravings, 38, 6d, plain; 4s,Bd, coloured. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly Explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy," etc. Twelfth Edition. With 
numerous Blustrations, Price 3«. 6d. coloured. 

The Mine ; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Bev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition. With Corrections and Additions by Mrs. Loudon. 
45 new Woodcuts and Steel Engravings. Price Ss, 6d, cloth. 

The Ship ; 

A Description of different'kinds of Vessels, the Origin of Ship-building, 
a Brief Sketch of Naval Affairs, with the Distinctive Flags of different 
Nations, and numerous illustrative Engravings. By the late Bev. 
IsAAO Tatlos. Fifth Edition. Edited by M. H. Barker, Esq., 
" The Old SaUor." Price 8a 6rf. cloth. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED SCRIES. 
In Super-Royal 16mo., beautifully printed^ price Qd, each plain, la. coloured, 

1. BBITISH ANIMALS, First Series. 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS, Seamd Series. 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS, First Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS, Second Series. / Mrs. Lee. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

7. THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. 

8. THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF ;iOHN GILPIN, with Six 

Illustrations by Watts Phillips. 

9. THE PEACOCK AT HOME, AND BUTTERFLY'S BALL. 

Illustrated by H. Weir. 

10. THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 1 -d *v a *i. * 

11. THE HISTORY OP MOSES. [ « M^Jr-'V^Jfl?! Sf^ 

12. THE HISTORY OF OUR SAVIOUR. ( J^*"^* f, ^^^e bto- 

13. THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST, J "®*» ^' 






Illustrated by H. Weir; 
and Descriptions by 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young, complete in Twelve Volumes, each toith 
an Illustration by a weU-knoum Artist, in fancy boards Is., or extra 
cloth, gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddabt. 

2. MBS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Chakles and Maky Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mk8. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, The Spotted Tbbribr. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddabt. 
. 7. NEVER WRONG; or, The Youbq Disputant. 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. TRIMMER'S INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE 

OF NATURE. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of *« Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY; or, The Doings of onb who bad 

NoTHiNO to Do. By Jeffebys Tayix>b. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS fob Chiu)bbn to commit to 

Memoby. 



Hie above may be had Two Volumes bound in One, at Half-a-croum cloth, 

gilt edges, or 2s. plain edges, as follows : 

1. LADY STODDART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. Thb Dog. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robins and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Habby's Holidat, and Nsybb Wrong. 
6. TALES FOR GIRLS. Leicestxb School, and Right and 

Wbong. 
6. POETRY AND NATURE. Shobt Poems, and Tbimmbb's 
Intboduction. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY GRANT AND GRIFFITH. 



POPULAR NURSERY BOOKS. ONE SHILLING EACH. 
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1. THE ALPHABET OF GOODY 
TWO-SHOES; "by learning which, 
she soon got rich." 

2. THE CHILDREN IN THE 
WOOD. 

3. CINDERELLA; or, The Little 
Glass-Slipper. 

4. COCK-ROBIN; a pretty Painted 
Toy, for little Girl or Uttle Boy. 

5. THE CRIES OF LONDON; or, 
Sketches of various Characters in 
the Metropolis. 

6. COSTUMES OF DIFFERENT 
NATIONS Illustrated. 

7. THE COURTSHIP, MAR- 
RIAGE, AND PIC-NIC DINNER 
OP COCK ROBIN AND JENNY 
WREN. 

8. THE COWSLIP; or, Cautionary 
Stories in Verse, with 32 new Wood- 
cuts, plain 18mo. (1«. 6d. coloured). 

9. THE DAISY. 30 Engravings, 
plain. ISmo. (1«. 6£f. coloured). 

10. DAME PARTLETrS FARM. 

11. DAME TROT and HER CAT. 

12. GRACIOSA AND Fescinbt; a 
Fairy Tale. 

13. GRANDMAMMA'S RHYMES 
FOR THB NURSERY. With 24 
superior Woodcuts. Plain. 

14. HISTORY OF THE APPLE 
PIE. With Dearlove's Ditties. 

16. THE HISTORY OF THE 
HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 

16. THB INFANT'S FRIEND; 
or, Easy Reading Lessons. 

^ INFANTS GRAMMAR; 
Tiic Party of the Parts of 



18. LITTLE RHYMES FOR LIT- 
TLE FOLKS. 

19. JOHN GILPIN. 

20. THE MONKEY'S FROLIC, etc. 

21. MOTHER HUBBARD AND 
HER DOG. 

22. NURSERY DITTIES, from 
the lips of Mrs. Lullabt. With 
Illustrations by Leech, Plain. 

28. OLD WOMAN and HER PIG. 

24. THE PEACOCK AT HOME; 
and the BUTTERFLY'S BALL. 

25. PETER PIPER'S PRACTI- 
CAL PRINCIPLES OF PLAIN 
AND PERFECT PRONUNCIA- 
TION. 

26. THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
PRIMER 300 Illustrations. The 
Title and Cover in gold and colours. 

27. PUSS IN BOOTS; or, The 
Master-Cat. 

28. SIMPLE STORIES, in Words 
of One Syllable. By the Author of 
« Stories of Old Daniel" 

29. THE SNOWDROP; or, Poetic 
Trifles for Littie Folks. 

30. TOM THUMB; his life and 
Death. 

31. TOMMY TRIP^ MUSEUM 
OF BEASTS. 

82. TOMMY TRIPS MUSEUM 
OF BIRDS. 

33. VALENTINE AND ORSON. 

34. WALKS WITH MAMMA; or, 
Stories in Words of One Syllable. 

35. WHTTTINGTON AND HIS 
CAT. 

36. THE WORD-BOOK; or, Sto- 
ries, chiefly in Three Letters, 
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